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The conference participants agreed on the great need for workers in the 9 
=ervice= The manpower shortage continues to grow because of diverse pressures for 
new patterns in health, education, and welfare. The conference emphasized the role of 
liberal arts colleges in the education, at the undergraduate level of helping ® 
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INTRODUCTION 



This booklet provides a complete account of the 
formal presentations given at a conference on the subject 
of "Education at the Undergraduate Level for the Helping 
Services," held at the Sheraton-Carpenter Hotel in 
Manchestr^ , New Hampshire, on May 3-5, 1967. 

The Planning Committee for the conference stipulated 
that its aims be: 

to stimulate undergraduate departments in insti- 
tutions of higher learning to manifest a greater 
interest in relating their curricula to the needs 
of the helping services in order to increase 
the supply of manpower available to staff the 
many new expandirg programs designed to serve 
the disabled and the disadvantaged, and to pro- 
vide a sound foundational base for graduate study 
for the helping professions. 

The conference brought together approximately 100 
persons from institutions of higher learning in the New 
England region, the federal government, relevant state 
governmental agencies , and the private sector to further 
the above aims. V/hile this booklet of the proceedings of 
the conference is clearly not a cure-all for the manpower 
and training problems of the helping services, it does 
provide a variety of ideas and approaches for dealing 
with these problems. 

The New England Board of Higher Education is very 
grateful to the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
for providing the funding for the conference; to 
Robert Batten, William Bird, George Elias, Reuben Margolin, 
Albert Morris, A. J. Pappanikou, and John ^ Romans hyn for 
serving on its Planning Committee; to Ryrie Koch and 
Prudence Irving for acting as Consultants; and to 
Adelaide Hill for all her work as Project Director. 

I hope that the time you spend with this booklet will 
be a profitable experience for you. 



Richard Nelson- Jones 
Acting Director 

New England Board of Higher Education 



I. MANPOWER NEEDS IN THE HELPING SERVICES 

The Federal Government and the Helping Services 

Mary E. Switzer _ 

Commissioner of . ^®^^^J;l^welSre 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



Ti- 1 s a areat pleasure for me to be here today to 
oin vL in thO Lilting exploration of undergraduate 
ducation for the helping services. 

All of us are deeply indebted to the New England 

^^dtr^'hSf ?odaf "fof ?ecog^ 

)Ower Conference on the Human Services. 

Tie, T ir.r>v around and see some familiar faces, I 
realize that many ^LLLfor°lvL°the yLrs 

-L^LrSLrtlTL^™ - Tefnf hfre. 

^irLlTcL!" ?^iriLLrl is - deeply rooted in o^r 

Snder the^vocational rehabilitation umbrell . 

After many years of ^^^ppl^g with healtt, 

and =^shabmtation prglems, ^ioviding the best 

aware °i, numbers. I have lived through 

service to the greatest n^ client or 

the era of i>^sotionation of service, to t^^ studies 

The highly technical aspects of modern^rehabili^^^ 
have SidLy.^ Sometimes the level of 

LLilKll^Lequired i^controlled by 

"L?LLLL status for a new group 
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joining the rehabilitation team. The more highly de- 
veloped a specialty becomes / the more inexorable the 
drive to break down the job into levels of skill reguired 
— for the increasing time necessary to round out human 
services training today makes it absolutely certain that 
some short cuts must be found or the very extension of 
professional training to more and more groups will have 
the effect of forcing less well-trained workers into the 
job. 



As edu'.ators, you can be a vital guiding force in 
the attempts to meet this problem. We practitioners see 
a way in the undergraduate schools to prepare young people 
to meet this manpower shortage. We are not interested in 
training at the undergraduate level in rehabilitation 
counseling, social work, health education, corrections, 
etc. We are interested in developing in colleges and 
universities a pre-professional training to bring about 
a proper understanding of mankind, an increased compassion 
for man, a better understanding of the deep complexities 
of life, the ability to initiate creative responses to 
society's old problems, a reality orientation, and a de- 
sire to give to and sustain mankind. 

In the report of the Study of the Future Role and 
Program of the National Social Welfare Assembly, conducted 
by the Greenleigh Associates, Inc., the statement is made 
that "The concept of a 'Field of Social V7elfare' in the 
traditional or institutional sense, is becoming less 
clearly distinguishable, as a wide variety of program 
strategies aimed at the improvement of man and his social 
environment are being developed and implemented. There is 
every indication that the primary efforts to conserve and 
develop human resources will involve many fields and dis- 
ciplines, with the social welfare field being only one of 
many engaged in the solution of social problems." That 
statement seems to have much relevance for any planning of 
an undergraduate sequence in the "human services." A 
sequential program in the human services would have these 
long range objectives, among others: 

1. To stimulate students to pursue careers in 
rehabilitation or other hiaman services. 

2. To increase the S!ipply of manpower available 
to staff the many new, expanding and increas- 
ing number of programs serving the disabled 
and disadvantaged, e.g. , the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. 

3. To provide a sound educational base for 
graduate study in all of the helping professions. 
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It is our fooling that tho program courso contont in 
a collogo should includo: 

a. Insight into human bohavior of tho individual 
and tho group. 

b. Exploration of tho socio— cultural, political, 
and oconomic onvironmont. 

c. Fostoring undorstanding of human oxporionco 
from an historical and philosophical 
porspoctivo, 

d. Dovolopmont of knowlodgo and abilities in the 
use of problem solving methods. 

e. Development of skills in writing and speaking. 

f. Field experience in a wide variety of settings 
offering services to persons in need, including 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
rehabilitation centers, sheltered workshops, 
public health and public welfare departments, 
correctional institutions, the juvenile 
courts, and children's agencies. 

As we constantly search for new met .ods and for 
new technological breakthroughs that will expand our 
knowledge further, we must proceed to find the most ef- 
fective ways of translating our "know how" into practical 
results for the disabled person. I do not forget the 
patience and skill that all of this requires. What I do 
emphasize, however, is that, difficult as the work is, V7e 
can meet national needs if we commit ourselves fully and 
unremittingly to the task. 

Health and related services in this country have 
become one of our major "industries," and this massive 
phase of our national life is going to grow each year for 
many years. It already is one of the principal fields of 
employment— in the professions, in technical work, and in 
the unskilled fields. Its shortages offer one of the most 
favorable labor outlets for the thousands of the unem- 
ployed in our cities , if we could but mobilize the train- 
ing needed for them. 

The rate of growth has been remarkable. In 1940, 
less than $4 billion, or four percent of our Gross 
National Product, was spent for health and related care. 
Twenty— five years later, in 1965, the nation spent more 
than $40 billion, representing six percent of the GNP — 
and the figure is still going up. 
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Th6 reason is simple and understandable: the 

American people want more and better rehabilitation and 
social services, and they are finding ways to pay for it. 
Their representatives in Congress and State legislatures 
are determined to expand and elevate service coverage for 
the people through both private and governmental programs . 

In 1954 Congress made important changes in the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act — bringing new programs into 
being and launching a 10—year period of marked growth in 
services to the disabled of this country. It was a de- 
cisive year for us in rehabilitation. Among other things, 
we knew that v/e must generate a broadly-conceived national 
training effort to secure thousands of young people for 
careers in rehabilitation— for without them, our plans for 
expanded services to the disabled would never be realized. 
We urged, and the President and the Congress agreed, that 
a special progrcim of grants for training in rehabilitation 
be started. 

We began in 1955 with $900,000 and a handful of 
students in training. This year we have nearly $30 
million for the training program, with more than 5,000 
young people pursuing graduate degrees or similar work, 
and another 7,000 taking short-term specialized courses. 
More than 400 colleges and universities are participating 
in the long-term training program, involving schools of 
medicine, rehabilitation, education, social welfare, 
psychology and other schools. 

I mention this to emphasize one point: You can 

create modern training programs, you can expand the 
numbers of qualified young people ready to fill the open- 
ings in the developing health services — if you set your- 
selves a clear goal and then pursue it with unlimited de- 
termination. 

Ask yourselves what you expect to achieve in the next 
ten years — and then do it. 

Do not set a goal in terms of what you think you can 
do. Set a goal that reflects your share of the nation's 
problem — and then meet it. 

Xf you need some reassuring, join me in looking back 
over the last ten years or so. In 1955, a grand total of 
five students received their Master's Degree in rehabili- 
tation counselling in this country. This year the total 
will be about 800. During f'is period, nearly 3,300 re- 
habilitation counselors have completed their training. 

In physical therapy, occupational therapy, social 
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work and a long list of other prcfesstons in ^^h^ilita 
tion, the story of grov.‘h is much the same.^ In 
Pathology and Audiology, for example, «e gSi 
when we Lgan in 1958. Last year there were 684. 

All of this effort in rehabilitation training and 
education, as well as our programs in research, construe 
tion and other phases, comes down to ^"®|aoh 

are we improving and expanding the 
the disabled person? Only when we can answ ^ 
tion with an unqualified "yes" are we achieving the real 

objective. 

Tn the vocational rehabilitation program, we know 
quite speclflc^ur^hat the volume of services i^ncreas- 
ina and we have much evidence that the quality and 
methods Se improving. Last year, 154,000 disabled youths, 

men and women completed their the 

entered into various types of work. We believe 
majSity of them were much better prepared for living and 
working than in the earlier days of this program. 

This, 1 believe, is the s^e question that J 
asked as 4e set about to expand ana improve the nation s 
effort in the critically important field of the health 
related services: are we preparing to _ 

rehabilitation needs of larger numbers of peopi.. in their 

communities? 

Certainly no discussion of manpower, particularly one 

concerned with the specialized ^he 

services, can be carried on except in the context ^ 
community's needs and commitments. 

first place, a '..ontinuing analysis of what services are 
needed, what groups in our population have problems 
go unattended, and what kinds of training and profession 1 
guidance are lacking. 

When we look at what che experts tell us are. the 
nativ-^n's needs today, we could become discouraged. For 
example: 



we are short 50,000 doctors; 

——the proportion of dentists to the population 
is declining; 

even with 600,000 nurses, the shortage in 

every community is apparent. 



We need: 

H over 9,000 additional medical technologists. 
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over 4,000 additional physical therapists. 

over 4,000 additional dieticians. 

over 42,000 licensed practical nurses. ^ 

over 48,000 hospital aides and orderlies." 

In rehabilitation we need: 

1,500 rehabilitation medicine specialists; 

13,500 physical therapists; 

6,000 occupational therapists, and so on. 

But our job is not to brood over what we do not have, 
but to organize to improve the situation. And in so 
doing, we must be aware of the pools of man and woman 
power from which we can expect to draw our candidates . 

Are the undergraduates in your colleges one of our most 
important pools? 

It is clear that the various helping professions must 
determine what they are actually willing to do to achieve 
our ends. Philosophically, the sky's the limit. 

Pragmatically, as professionals, we will have to re- 
evaluate many well-established traditions and perhaps 
give up a few sacred cows. We need an open-ended search 
for more effective techniques, more effective equipment 
a 1 more effective personnel. The long standing patterns 
of in-group professional status— for example, in the 
medical field — must dissolve into mutual respect and co- 
operation. 

In the very broadest sense, therefore, the challenge 
before this Conference during the next two days is to 
f ormi ' at' ^ome creative and intelligent ideas of what is 
requirtnl the helping or human services to provide the 
necessary services, and with what imagination and verve 
educators will participate in this formulation. It is by 
no means an easy assignment. 

So often, what the person in the human services knows 
is far less important than how he practices. Today this 
is increasingly important, simply because the advances in 
medicine and related fields are making the physician, 
in his practice, more and more dependent upon the daily 
work of his associates in allied fields. How well they 
care for the patient depends largely on how well they 
practice together. The best-trained people in the world 



^Cohen, Wilbur. "Womanpower in the 1970 's" speech 
presented to the Brookings Institution Manpower Seminar, 
Washington, D.C. April 13, 1967. 
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can and sometimes do provide the worst care when they are 
so individually preoccupied with technical knowledge that 
they never take time to measure the success or failure of 
their collective efforts. 

We are especially aware of this in rehabilitation, 
for without a pervading belief in the total person, there 
is no such thing as a rehabilitation team. 

I have such a deep sense of involvement in what you 
are discussing at this Conference. From your concept of 
training in the human services, there will come more than 
the sharing of professional and technical knowledge. This 
approach to education will build into the mind of the 
young person an understanding and appreciation for those 
who will work beside him. It will prepare him or her for 
functioning as a team member, so that a "norm" of daily 
interaction between them will be established and made a 
part of daily practice. And finally, it will offer the 
rehabilitation practice of this country a new and better 
kind of manpower, basically conditioned to working with 
others and committed to a unique new combination of quality 
and efficiency. 

Millions of our young people want to enter the ser- 
vice professions because they are strongly motivated by 
a sense of social conscience. But they also want to be 
convinced that what they commit themselves to is in fact 
a part of the wave of the future — a discarding of old ways 
and the forging ahead with new and better ways of meeting 
human needs. Young people are committed to service today 
as they have not been for many decades . The Peace Corps , 
Vista, the Teacher Corps, the hundreds of individual com- 
munity groups all over the country, try to put right the 
wrongs of our generation in civil rights, education, and 
many other areas. 

It is your task and mine to prepare them to accept 
new ways not only to solve old problems, but also to 
tackle the new ones without fear, and to achieve a sense 
of purpose and fulfillment. This we must do. 

I am sure my Federal colleagues on this program will 
join me in saying that we will give you every bit of help 
we canfrom Washington. The President is thoroughly im- 
bued with the importance of building the nation's helping 
services manpower. The Congress has been interested, 
aggressive and supportive for the training of more pre- 
professional people in our work. 

In 1965, many major amendments were made to our re- 
habilitation law, including one that emphasized and 
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underlined our responsibilities for training in the 
several helping services directly related to rehaoilita 
tion. Along with this we have had the consistent support 
of appropriations to proceed with the training of more 
young people. These resources represent a part of our 
commitment to move ahead in meeting our share of the 
national need. 



I for one, look forward to this period when we will 
have a ^chance to demonstrate all over again that this 
nation is young, vital, and full of confidence. We 
Americans have a way of getting things done, and we will 
share many proud moments in the next decade in solving 
our manpower problems in the helping services. 
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The Bureau of Fainily Services and the Helping 

Cordelia Cox 

Staff Development Specialist 
Bureau of Family Services 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 



The Bureau of Family Services of the Welfare Ad*“_ 
ministration carries Federal 

terina the public assistance programs established by the 

social Secu?ity Act-aid to the aged, the blind, the dxs- 

abled; aid to f Emilies with dependent children, 

medical assistance. In this 

Federal grants-in-aid to the States, the 

Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands to 

share in the costs of their programs. 

Through more than 3,000 local and district offices, 
assistance payments are made and social services provided, 
In addition to these offices, which cover all j arisdic^^ 
tions of the United States, State and Federal offices are 
maintained to carry forward the program responsibilities 
assigned to them. 



Social work is the primary professional discipline 
used in the public assistance programs for fulfilling 
their responsibilities. Social workers are employed to 
assist people in establishing their eligibility for 
financial aid and to make social services available to 
them. 



Census figures show that 105,000 social workers were 
employed in the social welfare field in 1960. Approxi- 
mately 31,500, or about 30 percent of the total, 
employed in public assistance progr^s. By June 1964 the 
number had increased to 46,083, a rise indicating the ^ 
rapidly growing demand for public social work personnel. 

Two more 1964 figures are of special significance. Of the 
46,083 social workers, an estimated 23.4 percent had 
done some graduate professional study in social work. Most 
of the others held bachelor's degrees, but had not engaged 



^Office of the Under Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Closing th e Gap in Social 
Work Manpower, Washington, November 1965. 



in graduate professional study. Projections for 1970 in- 
dicate that about 95,000 social workers will be needed at 
State and local levels in the public assistance programs, 
excluding medical assistance. It is estimated that one- 
third of the 95,000 should have professional social work 
degrees and that two-thirds will function in positions 
not requiring a master's degree. 

From June 1964 to June 1965 the nipber of social 
workers in public assistance agencies increased only 
about 4,100 — from 46,083 to 50,185. If, by 1970, about 
95,000 social workers will be required for the public 
assistance programs 3 lone, it is clear that, in the in- 
terest of public sGcinl services to people who are in 
need, large numbers of potential staff must be educated 
and recruited. What we are considering here is how the 
gap can be filled between the estimated requirements for 
well-educated manpower in 1970 and the staff estimated to 
be available then if recent rates of growth continue. 

In relation to the 1354 figures, we will need an 
additional 45,917 social workers by 1970. But 48,917 
workers cf any and all sorts is not enough. These workers 
should oe persons with concern for people. They should 
have understanding of individual and social needs, knowl- 
edge of social welfare programs and policies, a value 
system that includes respect for the individual and con- 
cern for the common good, a philosophy of helping and 
an understanding of ways of helping, and a readiness to 
contribute to the realization of the intent and the ideals 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Bureau of Family Services believes that a liberal 
education is desirable for young people who are interested 
in employment in the social services . They need the in- 
formation, the understanding, the consideration of values, 
the ability to reason, and the ability to communicate 
that are the attributes of a liberal education. To be 
more specific, they need English, literature, philosophy, 
logic, behavioral and social sciences (with special atten- 
tion to one) and a sequence of social welfare courses. 
Much, but not all, of the education desirable for social 
welfare is already being offered within liberal education; 
the task is to make selective use of what is available. 

In the social sciences, for example, the task of the 
social welfare advisor is to know and to recommend those 
courses in sociology, psychology, economics, and political 
science that are most appropriate for the social welfare 
student. 

In addition to the traditional elements of liberal 
education, content that helps students look at human need 
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and at social welfare programs in the light of concepts 

frL the humanities and the social J='^®''^°.aeliner°® 
is important. The Bureau subscribes to the guidelines 
pubiilSea by the Council on Social Work Eduoatron J-h 1962, 
which suggest that content in the areas of social w if 
as a social institution and social work as a helping p - 
fession in social welfare should be made available. The 
Bureau also believes that field experience can extend and 
enrich classroom education in social welfare. 

A number of colleges and universities now offer se- 
auencec. and majors in social welfare along the lines 
suaa«?erby the Council on Social Work Education. The 

CoSrIfi LsVlished teaching f ’=^|Lg 

developed in these content areas, new ^ex^ooks are being 

written, and many conferences such fS? 

held on social welfare education. Summer institutes ror 
faculty members are being offered, model programs are 
be?ng Lv"d, and reslarch into tte objectives, content 

and impact of social welfare wer^ 

As of 1965, sequences and majors in social welfare were 
beina offered by 232 colleges and universities and one or 
more^nSn-IeqLnLal coursel by 297 educational institutions. 

The Bureau of Family Services hopes that colleges and 
universitiL will offer social welfare education within 
??bIrareduLSon. It does not ask, or want, educational 
institutions to teach students to perform specific piblic 
assistance functions. If the students are e uca 
know and have concern for the human condition, know and 
be able to think about social welfare progr^s and poll 
cies, cmd to know about and have some experience through 
inservice training and supervision when 

ment. From the viewpoint of the Bureau of Family Services, 
tSu^andfSf students must be educated 

social welfare practice. The Bureau sees social welfare 
IdScttion as a valuable liberal education for any studen 
and as very important for those who will later work in 
public assistaLe. It therefore seeks to do everytting 
possible within its function to promote undergraduate 
social welfare education. Among the things the Bureau has 
done or is currently doing are the following: 

1. It has contracted for the development of teach- 
ing materials that have been published by the 
Council on Social Work Education. Among them 
are Social Welfare as a Social Institution; 



^Council on Social Work Education, Social Welfare 
Content in Undergraduate Education, New York, 1962. 
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Illustrative Syllal-'i ^ and Social Work as a 
Helpin g Profession in Social Welfare; A 
Syllabus . ^ A handbook on field experience and 
a revised edition of the guiding statement. 

Social Welfare Content in Undergraduate Educa- 
tion, are scheduled for early release. 

2. It encourages States to offer field experience 
to undergraduate social welfare students and has 
published a guide. Field Instruction for Graduate 
S chools of Social Work; Field Experience o f 
Undergraduate Students and Summer Employment of 
Undergraduate Students . * 

3. It has developed a plan whereby States can re- 
ceive substantial reimbursement for summer em- 
ployment of students. During the summer of 3.966, 
approximately 2,000 students were employed in 36 
States . 

4. It has developed a summer employment plan for 
social work and social welfare faculty members 
to enable them to become better acquainted with 
and to contribute their skills to public welfare 
programs. In the summer of 1966, a total of 121 
faculty members were employed in 27 States . 

5. It has encouraged research into the kinds and 
extent of social welfare education. A survey on 
this subject, financed by the Bureau's parent 
organization, the Welfare Administration, is 
scheduled for early release. 

6. It has assisted in many conferences on under- 
graduate education such as this one, and has 
encouraged the States to do the same. 

7. It has approved a policy whereby States may re- 
ceive Federal financial participation in their 



^Council on Social Work Educatior , Social Welfare as 
a Social Institution; Illustrative Syllabi , New York, 1963. 

^Tebor, Irving B. , and Patrician B. Pickford, Social 
Work as a Helping Profession in Social Welfare; A Syllabus , 
Council on Social Work Education, New York, 1966. 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Welfare Administration, Guides for Field Instruction for 
Graduate Schools of Social Work; Field Experience of 
U ndergraduate Students and Summer Employment of Under- 
graduate Students , 1963 . 
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expenditures for grants to approved social 
welfare programs in colleges and universities , 
and it ha?^ developed guidelines for the use of 
States in granting such funds . Six or more 
States, including Vermont, are already making use 
of this opportunity, and others are moving 
toward doing so. 

8. It h?^ published a policy statement on the utili- 
zation of social welfare staff that delineates 
career lines for social workers wi'^ baccalau- 
reate degrees and social workers with graduate 
professional degrees.® 

9, It is offering staff services to States in the 
promotion of undergraduate social welfare se- 
quences and majors within interested colleges 
and universities. 

10. It has a policy whereby States may receive 

Federal financial participation in their stipend 
and educational leave programs for the pro- 
fessional education of social workers and others 
in key positions. 

In summary, the manpower gaps in public assistance 
programs are serious. Staff are needed who understand 
something of the nature of man and society , something of 
the programs through which society seeks to sustain its 
people, and something of the ways for helping people. 
Given such understanding based on conceptual knowledge 
from the humanities and social and behavioral sciences , 
staff can be expected to grow in skill, thoughtfulness, 
and creative planning in the service of people. 



^U.S. Deportment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Welfare Administration, Utilization of Social Work Staff 
with Different Levels of Education tor ij^ily Service 
in Public Welfare . ’• 1965. 
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The Children's Bureau and the Helping Services 



Louise M. Noble 

Regional Child Welfare Representative 
Children's Bureau 

Department of Healthy Education/ and Welfare 
Boston/ Massachusetts 



Since it was established in 1912/ the Children's 
Bureau has had a mandate to find the facts that would 
lead to better health and welfare for families and 
children/ and to report these facts to the nation so they 
can be of maximum use to parents and to professional 
groups/ both public and voluntary/ and to cariry forward 
health and welfare programs. Title V of the Social 
Security Act benefits children through its Maternal and 
Child Health/ Crippled Children/ and Child Welfare Ser- 
vices Programs. The hildren's Bureau publication list 
provides informatior n Children's Bureau publications 
for parents and many professions who serve children. 

The major purpose of this presentation is to con- 
sider (1) the need for students trained at the under- 
graduate level for the helping services/ ax?d (2) possible 
ways in which the Children's Bureau can assist these in- 
stitutions in developing courses or programs directed 
toward this end. 

Adequately trained health workers in all disciplines 
are in short supply/ and/ as programs for mothers and 
children expand/ they become increasingly more scarce. 

There are opening horizons for careers in working 
with children/ youth and their families/ not only in 
working with problems but also an increased focus on 
helping them to realize their full potential. 

Currently there are openings for immediate entry in 
piiblic child welfare programs for the college graduate 
interested in work with children/ youth and their families. 
This includes not only public child welfare services but 
also probation; institutions for dependent/ neglected and 
uelinquent children; day care programs; other community 
programs; and juvenile police services. 

The 1962 Amendments to Title 5/ Part 3 of the Social 
Security Act state that to the extent feasible public 
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ohUa welfare services are to be provided by tr^n^ 

“roviSorfound! n,eans that. 

nh5?a welfare se^ioe has been recognised by the adminis- 
Saifon »d by Congress as Slinkf^re^^ 

SSs^wilfL Leded.by 1970 to staff programs serving 
the social needs of children. 

This does not mean that ail aspects of the job must 

be carried by i^ex- 

degrees in social . staff with different educa- 

^ fhSe=:?t^h%« 

by persons wj-th ^ further research and 

recognized that there is a neeu ivi. j . mnst ef- 

demonstration to deteOTine how ,g ^reau grant 

feotive utilization of staff. ,V’'So"k=rs for 

was made to the National nrobllms 

an institute on research approaches to ”®"P°"®9 
in social welfare services to children and their f am 
v<-.ii mirrhi- be interested in the National Association of 
SociS^WorkL^ publication on this subject-M anpower ^jm 
Social Welfare; Research Perspectives. 

Several research and demonstration projects have 
been lunSfto determine the responsibilities that can be 
nerfoSned by college graduates under professional super- 
?iIior one was oLried out by the University of 
in cooperation with ten State agencies in relation to the 
licensing of foster family homes -id day care h^es. 
toother was on training and use of 

fessional personnel in oaring for retarded children. 

Although not pertinent tc coday’s discussion, there 
is also an inoreasid incerest in two-year community 
college generic courses that might be of 

carewortors, homemakers, day care staff, foster parents, 
and other essential personnel caring for children. 

We have made a be~inning; however, there is much 
which needs to be done in experimental 
nects in relation to differential use of staff ^ 

proLotive satisfying careers can ^® . ^®^®^°P®raining°^’ 
portunities for advancement with additional training. 

AH-houah the Children's Bureau training grant 
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progreiins do not provide funds for undergraduate education, 
nine workshops for undergraduate faculty have received 
short-term child welfare training funds from the Children s 
Bureau, including two institutes which will be held "^bis 
coming summer— one at the University of Washington, and 
the other at the University of Denver. The theme of these 
institutes has been “Social Work as a Social Institution. 

There are opportunities in both child health and 
welfare for the professional training of staff. 

Through special project grants, an increasing amount 
of training is supported which may pay for faculty posi- 
tions as well as for fellowships. For example, in fiscal 
year 1965, the Bureau obligated funds for 243 fellowships, 
which represents an 80 percent increase over fiscal year 
1963 in the number of persons who receive stipends in 
training programs. In addition, funds were provided for 
short-term training for approximately 167 physicians, 
nurses and technicians in premature care, epilepsy , ^ 
maternal and child care and mental retardation nursing. 

Under the 1965 Amendments to the Social Security Act, 
a new grants program was authorized to help provide special 
training to more professional personnel to enable them to 
work with crippled children, particularly mentally , 

tarded children and those with multiple handicaps. Public 
or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning are 
eligible for these grants. 

During 1966, $5,000,000 was granted to institutions 
of higher learning to provide traineeships in the field 
of child welfare at the master's and doctoral levels; to 
provide increased field training in child welfare services; 
to expand and strengthen educational resources; and to en- 
courage curriculum experimentation and innovation in 
schools of social work. 

In child welfare services, practically every State 
uses Federal Child Welfare Grant-in-Aid funds to provide 
educational leave so that workers can gain a full pro- 
fessional social work education. 

Although the number of child welfare employees work- 
ing in Public Welfare Departments more than doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, this increase was coupled with an 
even greater increase in the need for services , so that 
between 1950 and 1960 the proportion of employees with no 
graduate education in social work rose to 46.2%, as con- 
trasted with 39.9% in 1950. The demand has continued to 
increase. To illustrate, in 1966, in one State public 
child welfare program in Region I, the number of children 
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r^irectlv served was nearly double the figure of just five 
Jearfalo! nunO^er of new children ^e 

arT<=n— exceeded 5,000, also double the figure tor 
?hl?e"arrc?tlr n4eds'and deficits which c?n only b^met 
ifeSditional staff resources are 
are immediate opportunities for col g g 

Clear Iv we need more staff with professional train- 
ina HowevLTdespite the substantial number of persons 
grinted educational leave over the past 
?he traineeships at schools of social 
27% of employees in public chile welfa P 

fessional training. 

rphoi-o -i clearlv a challenge and opportunity for 

i^i^rLrfis^o 

to obtain graduate degrees; Iraiiteships im- 

that there are opportunities to obtain trainees p 

mediately after graduation. 

fessi^or-^C^uM" ^and^’c^i^efaSrif ftii 

St^K°Sc::!’^Tbrra"d Sda- 

Srd Ta^rMnrxfri^^^^^^^ undL- 

graduate and professional levels. 
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The Public Health Services and the Helping Services 

Margaret M. Ahern 
Associate Regional Health 
Director for Manpower 
Public Health Service 

Department of Health/ Education and Welfare 
Boston, Massachusetts 



"Our examination of the nation's health problems 
make it clear that the most critical need is in the man- 
power field." So wrote President Johnson to Secretary 
Gardner in September 1966. 



The dramatic increase in technical knowledge has re- 
sulted in people living longer and brought a change in 
the age characteristics of the population. Thus new 
health problems and concomitant social problems arise 
since the greatest increase in the population is at both 
ends of the life span, where more health services are 
needed. We are currently on the crest of a tidal wave of 
expectancy concerning both the distribution and quality of 
health care. In addition to the demands expected from a 
growing population, there is the belief that good health 
is the right of all and not just a privilege for the few. 
There is also a far greater ability to pay for health 
services because of the increase in spending power and of 
third party payers, both private insurance programs and 
government-sponsored programs such as Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

In 1930 the average citizen saw a physician two to 
three times a year; in 1964 the average had risen to 
4.5 times a year. In the meantime, annual admission to 
general hospitals rose from 56 per 1000 population to 145, 
and the hospital stay per person also increased. Yet, in 
spite of the increase in the use of health services, the 
scientific knowledge now available does not reach 
those who could benefj.t from it, particularly the socially 
disadvantaged. Maldistribution of services and personnel 
as well as the woefully inadequate number of people 
adequately prepared to keep pace with rapidly advancing 
knowledge are responsible for the failure to achieve known 
potential levels of health care. 

The need is great. In hospitals alone, a recent 
survey shows a current shortage of 270,000 professional and 
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technical personnel for ''optimum care." The most urgent 
shortages include nurses, nurses' aides, medical 
technologists, laboratory assistants, radiological 
technologists, dieticians, occupational and physical 
therapists, medical records personnel and social workers. 
One third of the health workers are employed in nursing 
homes and community agencies, public and private, con- 
cerned with public health and mental health. The 
shortage in the community setting is equally great. _ With 
the rising cost of inpatient care and increasing evidence 
that many health problems are more amenable to treatment 
in the community, there is increasing emphasis on treat- 
ment outside of the hospital walls, so that the need for 
health workers in the community can only be expected to 
become more acute. 

Some of the most recent legislation that has added 
to the need for health professions manpower are the mental 
retardation facilities and community mental health legis- 
lation. These acts acknowledge that services to the com- 
munity are dependent on adequate personnel, as well as on 
brick and mortar. The Social Security amendments, titles 
XVIII and IXX, are in fact more than a payment mechanism 
that will enable more people to avail themselves of ex- 
isting facilities. In order to assure a quality of care, 
standards of participation have been established whereby 
participating agencies, hospitals, extended care facil- 
ities and independent laboratories must offer services 
given by or under the supervision of qualified profes- 
sionals^ services that heretofore were often only found 
in the largest and most sophisticated settings. An ex- 
ample is the extended care facility, to which exalted 
title every nursing home aspires . The condition of par- 
ticipation reads "services are provided to meet the 
medically related social needs of patients." The condi- 
tion states that the needs must be met. The instructions 
specify that this need must be met by either a qualified 
social worker or by an appropriate person with "an ef- 
fective arrangement with a public or private agency, 
which may include the local welfare department, to provide 
social service consultation." Similar conditions are made 
for physical therapy, phanriacy, nutrition, etc. Thus 
there are ever increasing demands made on the already 
overextended professional. 

It is evident that the aspirations aroused by ad- 
vances in treatment and ways of delivery services can 
never be fulfilled without person-’**!. We can estimate un- 
filled positions, losses due to x.. -irement, etc., and toen 
compare this number with the number of new and practicing 
workers and come up with a startling deficit in any one 
profession or occupational group within a profession. 
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Expansion of professional education, even large scale ex- 
pansion, will not come close to meeting the present need 
for service. The future indicates that the demand for 
more services for more people will increase. 

Some other solution must be found. Each of the pro- 
fessions must look to themselves to determine what can be 
done equally well by lesser trained individuals. Identi- 
fication of role function of the professional worker is 
being undertaken, and much more must be done to identify 
the tasks which can be done by the non-professional. It 
is up to the working professional and his association to 
inform the educational institution of the functions for 
which the institution is best able to prepare the student. 
The professional must also determine the skills or 
functions that can be best learned by on-the-job training. 

Dr, Eli Ginzberg, in speaking to the public Health 
Association, said: "I think I can talk with some authority 

about the inevitability of a lag between the best practice 
and average teaching. Tension between the two is always 
present. But if outmoded staffing and antiquated pro- 
cedures remain in effect, the spread between practice and 
the schools can increase to a point where the lag in the 
educational structure may widen from one generation to 
two," I believe that this can be interpreted as an ad- 
monition for educators and professionals to enter into an 
ongoing dialogue in order that educational preparation re- 
lates realistically to job opportunities. This meeting is 
hopefully a beginning of such a dialogue. 

The delegation of functions is being performed by 
people with a variety of educational backgrounds. Much 
of it is creative and imaginative. But this, in itself, 
puts an enormous training burden on the delegating pro- 
fessional, It is hoped that all professional education 
programs are or will soon incorporate preparation for this 
function as an integral part of their program. Mental 
health programs have been possibly the most creative in 
utilizing untrained workers. In addition to the case 
aide utilized so widely through social services, they have 
successfully utilized group aides . A mental health center 
in the Midwest is duplicating an experience from the Far 
West in the utilization of a worker entitled the "Ex- 
peditor" who can roughly be described as a troubleshooter, 
or community development worker. He (or she) offers 
supporting services to all members of the professional 
mental health team. In addition to inservice education, 
postgraduate education is among fringe benefits offered. 

The Public Health Service was supporting professional 
education as far back as 1946. The original focus was on 
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professional preparation for “f„“Sase the 

health careers. These -i ties . These acts 

professional workers in these vpars* The Health 

have heon amended and expanded over ^ iq 63 was ex- 

Professions' Educational Assistance Act of 1963^as ex 
tended in 1966, the Nurse graining Act of 1964 ^d^tne^ 

?S«5.’SjSSSSi"i4SU»i=i. q..iiiy ■“"S.S" 

the Baccalaureate Degree or its |or 

Dearee to the extent required to prepare „ 

basic orofessional certification, registration or lie 

i ° -- — 

able for support for preprofessional programs. 

In summary, the need oi workers in the health field 
is areat and the continuing expansion of 

llullTo.is imperative. However expansion alone cannot 

accomplish our national health of 

evitable. How to meet the ^Jo^gntL a 

today. To prepare the worker of tomorrow j-^cv nf 

the occupational setting that i°sv of 

to the worker, both personal and financial, is the t 
the professions and the institutions ^o 

fessionals. Together, we can come a great deal closer 
ilhiering our nitional goals than we are now doing. 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
and the Helping Services 

Margaret M. Ryan 
Assistant Chief 
Division of Training 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 



You have already heard from representatives of sev- 
eral Federal agencies, all within the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, of their need to recruit able 
young people from the many undergraduate programs to 
staff existing programs and to go on to graduate study 
which will prepare them for responsible positions at the 
supervisory, administrative and policy making levels. 

Like them, the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
has a real need for manpower and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present our thinking on this. I will, there- 
fore, focus on our need to make use of the students being 
trained in the undergraduate programs represented here 
and omit detailed information on the graduate programs we 
support for professional training. So that you may be 
aware of opportunities available for students, it is im- 
portant for you to know that we support training projects 
in rehabilitation medicine, rehabilitation nursing, re- 
habilitation counseling, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, prosthetics and orthotics, speech pathology and 
audiology, social work, recreation and other specialized 
fields involved in the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

The major concern of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration is to make comprehensive rehabilitation 
services available to every person with a disability so 
that such persons may make use of their abilities and op- 
portunities to lead satisfying and productive lives as 
contributing members of what will, hopefully, one day be a 
truly affluent society. Money is, of course, a factor 
in this concern but actually less so than the manpower 
needed to provide all of the services required by dis- 
abled persons and others affected by their disabilities— 
their families and their communities. In the main, the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies, both general 
agencies and agencies for the blind, are the media through 
which the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration pro- 
vides direct services to persons with disabilities. I 
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will not attempt, in this brief Presentation, to detai 
the 1965 amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

It is sufficient to point out that all Stage agencies 
face a formidable task in implementing the new legisla- 
tion and are seeking ways to meet the challenge it pre 
sents, not the least of which is how to recruit and re- 
tain qualified personnel. I use the term qualified 
visedly, because its meaning is determined by a descrip- 
tion of the job to which it is related. But mor.' on this 

later. 

The professional base for most of the agencies whose 
representatives you have already heard is mainly social 
work. The professional base in State vocational rehab- 
ilitation agencies is rehabilitation counseling. T e 
rehabilitation counselor is a professional worker , 
though concerned with the total individual dis^l y 
disease or accident, is specifically 

individual's occupational adjustment rn the community. 
Rehabilitation counselors are employed in State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, rehabilitation centers, ^ospit 
rehabilitation programs, the 

sheltered workshops and a variety of rehabilitation pro 
grams in public welfare or public health agencies. The 
professioLl rehabilitation counselor is one who has com- 
pleted a two year program of graduate study in rehabilit 
?ion counseling. In fiscal year 1966, there were approxi- 
matelv 600 graduates in these programs; with expected 
TncreLes in enrollment, the projected J 

in 1973 is 2,300. Contrast these figures with the 
jections for the number of counseling P°® 

vocational rehabilitation agencies, fram 6,500 *nl»6d to 
12,500 in 1972, and it is obvious that 

grams cannot meet the manpower needs in other reh^ilita 
c=pi-tinas Yet those needs must be met. How. J-ne 
ansLIf seeL to me to be relatively simple: the employ- 
ment of persons with baccalaureate degrees , pr aTv,nhae=is 

those with a broad background in liberal ^^^s, an 
on social and behavioral sciences, and 
ence, observation or work, depending upon the 
of the educational institution, in a variety of settings 
offering services to people. 

I have, naturally, highlighted the manpower needs of 
State vocational rehabilitation 39®"®^®?^^"/®°“^"®^ 
personnel to give direct services to _ 

agencies. However, I cannot 

needs in all of the fields concerned with the reh^ilita 
?ion of disabled persons including medicine, nursing, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, speech pathology 
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and audiology, prosthetics and orthotics, social work and 
recreation. Our program requires an emphasis in the multi- 
disciplinary nature of the rehabilitation process, and 
manpower needs in all of the fields mentioned could be as 
well—docuniGntsd as those for rehabilitation counseling* 

With this emphasis, we hope that students in the under- 
graduate programs may be exposed to many disciplines and 
methods of practice in Helping people and thus have a 
basis on which to make a proper career choice. We also 
hope that some may be recruited to work in State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, in rehabilitation centers, in 
hospitals, in correctional settings and other programs 
where VRA objectives are being pursued. However, in what- 
ever program they may become employed, we hope they will 
have had sufficient content in their undergraduate pro- 
gram, either in class or field or both, to enable them to 
use the services of the vocational rehabilitation agencies 
for the benefit of the people they serve. These may seem 
like many "hopes," but what would a rehabilitation worker 
be without hope? 

I spoke earlier of "qualified" personnel and now wish 
to elaborate on this idea. The social consciousness of 
the present generation of college students is without 
precedent in history and we need to capitalize on it. 

They seem to me to be action— oriented, impatient to do 
something about the human misery which persists in the 
midst of affluence, more impatient with what appears to 
them to be the apathy of their elders, and anxious to try 
out their ideas for improving the lot of their less 
fortunate fellow beings. Are we so insecure and pro- 
fessionalized, so status conscious, that we deny them op- 
portunities to express their ideas and maybe show us up as 
hide-bound in tradition and rigid in our approaches? I 
would rather think in terms of basic rehabilitation phi- 
losophy and emphasize their many abilities rather than 
their few inabilities. How do we know they are unable to 
handle a particular situation unless we permit them to 
try? At the risk of being accused of heresy, I wonder if 
we should be spending so much time in defining the limits 
of the tasks to which they may be assigned rather than pro- 
viding good in-service training and fully trained, pro- 
fessional supervisors under whose direction they can 
operate at the highest level w? thin their individual ca- 
pabilities? We expect every one employed in any of the 
helping services to be ever conscious of the worth of an 
individual and of his hiaman dignity. Are we prepared to 
apply the same principles to them as employees or are we 
to think of them, even refer to them, as non-professionals, 
sub-professionals or untrained? My plea is that we do not 
downgrade their abilities and that we think of them as 
"qualified" for the position for which they are employed. 
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What are the possible ways in which government 
agencies can assist these institutions in developing 
courses or programs in undergraduate education 
itation and other helping services? I wish I could tell 
you that we are in a position to consider applications 
for financial support, but budget realities make that im- 
possible. There are presently no funds marked to finance 
training at the undergraduate level, although it is hoped 
that a limited amount may be made available to fund a few 
programs on an experimental basis. We need some experi- 
ence before setting c*"iteria for approvable applications. 
Our present guidelines are deliberately broad, but my ex- 
periences during this meeting indicate that, perhaps, _ 
they should be even broader. If, however, you plan, in 
the future, to submit an application to VRA, it should 
indicate a working relationship with the Regional Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. Ryrie Koch, with the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies and with other agencies whose 
S0rvices are based on a philosophy of rehabilitation. Such 
a relationship implies collaboration between the parties 
involved and we intend to encourage rehabilitation agencies 
to offer their facilities for field experience, to recruit 
actively from your students and to make available to you 
information on our program for inclusion in course content. 



Most of you already have the basic courses for a 
sound undergraduate program in the helping services . This 
institute may stimulate modifications to meet the "chang- 
ing times" such as increased emphasis on relating theory 
to practice, grcjater use of audio-visual aids, more chal- 
lenging student assignments, use of new and non— traditional, 
settings for practice or observation, and a willingness to 
risk innovations. Expansion of existing programs will, of 
course, require additional funds. In our current think- 
ing, we would expect that the first applications might re- 
quest support of a qualified faculty person, secretarial 
assistance, suipplies, travel and consultative services. 

There are no plans to provide student support at this 
time. Some factors influencing this decision are: 

(1) budgetary limitations? (2) lack of knowledge about the 
future employment or graduate study plans of the students, 
many of whom have not yet made a definite career choice; 
and (3) financial assistance made available to undergraduate 
students through scholarships, low interest loans, work- 
study plans, educational opportunity grants, and guaranteed 
loans. I would suggest that you keep in close touch with 
Mr. Koch, the Regional Assistant Commissioner, who will 
know our program planning and be glad to offer encourage- 
ment and consultation as you develop programs which may 
warrant VRA support. You can be sure we appreciate your 
interest and enthusiasm in stimulating your students to 
seek careers in rehabilitation and other helping services 
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and know you will follow through on the many excellent 
sugges?!oC offered during this institute for the strength- 
ening and expansion of these most needed and very worth- 
while programs. 



I will be looking forward to working with you in the 
future . 



II. SHOULD HIGHER EDUCATION BE INTERESTED 
IN THE HELPING SERVICES? 



Higher Education and the Challenge of Meeting 
Expanding Community Needs 

Leonard W. Mayo, Ph.D. 
professor of Human Development 
Colby College 



We are concerned in this Institute with the problem 
of how best "to provide a sound educational base for gradu- 
ate study in the helping professions." The sponsors of 
the Institute speak of an "undergraduate sequence in the 
helping services" as an essential aid in laying a sound 
pre-professional foundation and they suggest that such a 
sequence should be "located in" or "draw upon" the depart- 
ments of sociology, psychology, economics, anthropology, 
or political science. 

I would vote for "drawing upon" these departments 
rather than locating a sequence in any one of them. I 
would also add to the list of departments mentioned, the 
natural sciences and the humanities. In other words, I 
believe that the entire undergraduate curriculum should be 
involved in the program we are considering. Sequences or 
concentrations which largely concern the social sciences 
are relatively easy to provide — but the ultimate goal, it 
seems to me, should be to include all departments to some 
extent and thus involve the entire faculty and student ^ 
body in a dynamic type of social orientation. We can view 
the four undergraduate years as an opportunity to build an 
integrated program of study, practical experience, discus- 
sions, and exposure to societal problems using the develop- 
ment and conservation of human life as a central theme or 
common denominator. The need to know one's self and to 
relate effectively to others is paramount and the liberal 
arts program should contribute to these ends with a 
sharper focus and better integrated approach than is now 
apparent in ’“'ost undergraduate schools. Every department 
has a contribution to make to a central college-wide con- 
cept or focus such as Man and Society; The Development of 
Man; or Human Development; or, as one of my colleagues has 
suggested, "Process and Pattern in Man and Society." 

Within such a broad spectrum there are, of course, 
any number of different foci or areas of emphasis or con- 
centration that would appeal to different students; but 
any concentration or major might well be related to a 
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basic or central theme. The idea, of course, is to in-^ 
volve in different Ways all students — those destined for 
business as well as those who express an interest in so~ 
cial work as a career; those planning to study law, as 
well as those who wish to teach; the chemistry and physics 
majors, as well as those who are looking forward to person- 
nel work or counselling. 

What is suggested here may not require complete re- 
organization of the liberal arts program as we see it 
operating today in the best colleges, though some substan- 
tial reorientation would certainly be indicated. It is 
encouraging to note that a v6ry considerable amount of re- 
view and re-evaluation of liberal arts colleges is cur- 
rently underway. For the most part, these reviews are 
self-critical and are aimed at finding a basis for more 
effective integration of not only departments and course 
content, but of classroom, campus, and community life. 

This in itself would seem to call for a central purpose, 
or theme, such as I have suggested, around which the total 
experience of undergraduate education may be better organ- 
ized or related. In other words, not merely reorganiza- 
tion — but reorganization for what? 

In the middle 40 's the Harvard Report on general 
education discussed five basic approaches to curriculum 
reform; * 

1. Distribution of courses. 

2. Comprehensive or survey courses. 

3. Functional courses. 

4. The Great Books approach. 

5. Individual guidance. 

To these I would add a 6th, i.e., a relatively new plan, 
recently undertaken in several colleges, and financed by 
the Ford Foundation — a four year program of independent 
study for selected students. Allegheny, Colorado College, 
Florida Presbyterian, Pomona, and Colby, among others, are 
presently engaged in this program. 

These various approaches represent a fascinating con- 
fluence of curriculum content and teaching methods — and 
indeed they cannot be successfully divorced. The first, 
and perhaps the most widely used of the above approaches 
is largely a limitation on completely free elective choice 
requiring the student to take work within each of the 



*General Education in a Free Society; (1943-45) popularly 
known as the " Red Book . " 
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three major divisions, i.e., the Humanities, the Social 
Sciences, and the Physical Sciences, with some degree of 
balance. * 



The second approach, as the term implies, consists of 
courses that cross the lines of the chree or four major 
curriculum divisions and provide a degree of over-view. 

The third is designated to prepare students for "im- 
mediate problems of life," i .e. , personal and community 
health problems, problems of social adjustment, marriage, 
the family, etc. 

The fourth includes four years of prescribed study of 
100 great books — a plan usually identified with St. Johns 
College — supplemented by orthodox courses in languages and 
science. 



The fifth approach, individual guidance, is found in 
various forms in such colleges as Bennington, Sarah 
Lawrence, and Black Mountain, where the students explore 
and sample for two years and then devote the junior and 
senior years to a tutorial, class, and reading program 
planned around a central interest, selected by the student. 



The Ford sponsored independent study program is o.n 
its early oi’oerimental stages and naturally differs to 
some extent in each of the colleges where it is underway. 
Basically, it consists of the selection ';f a group of 
freshmen (23 were origianlly selected at Colby) , who have 
given some indication in preparatory school of initiative 
and self starting competence, and embarking them on a pro- 
gram of almost complete independent study insofar as 
formal classes and examination requirements are concerned. 
Thev are expected to work on a central problem and each is 
assigned to a faculty member who acts as a tutor , but is 
free to call on other faculty to assist. In order to com- 
plete a well rounded four year progr^ these students must, 
of course, take some language and science courses includ- 
ing laboratory sessions. But specific courses in the for- 
mal sense are not required and no formal exams will be 
given until the end of the sophomore year.** 

Obviously, this plan has in it some aspects of the 
Great Books and Individual Guidance plans as reviewed 



*It is also possible (and quite common) to think of four 
rather than three divisions, i.e., humanities, and so- 
cial, physical, and biological sciences. 

**See Independent Study at Colby College; Program II. 
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above — but it places a great deal more responsibility on 
the individual student than is generally true of other 
plans. Colby has also inaugurated a program (some five 
years ago) known as the "January Plan" wherein every stu- 
dent is given the opportunity during that month each year 
to pursue a topic, a problem, or an area of special con- 
cern to him. There are no classes during the month, and 
although each student is directly responsible to a faculty 
adviser, he is free to invest his time as he deems best in 
the interest of his project. 

Some January Programs are carried on off the campus 
in a wide variety of social, health, and educational agen- 
cies, both in governmental and in volunta^ organizations. 
This type of experience under good supervision can be a 
prime method of career exploration and testing. This last 
January twenty-five or more students out of some one hun- 
dred and fifty known to me who had off campus placements 
confirmed their interest in one of the helping professions 
and are presently planning to enter graduate school. 

"The Reforming of General Education," by Daniel Bell 
of Columbia College, Columbia University, includes a com- 
prehensive review of the five major approaches I have 
listed, and I have borrowed heavily on that volume and 
its copious footnotes in describing them. In an extra- 
ordinarily able and tightly reasoned discourse on the 
changes made in Columbia's undergraduate curriculum over 
the last 25 years. Professor Bell, a sociologist/ comes up 
with a comprehensive plan which he presents in full detail 
but which can be briefly described under the headings of 
major objectives and concrete proposals. 

Professor Bell's objectives, as the jacket of the 
book proclaims, is to provide a new structure for general 
education "that will be flexible enough to respond to 
expanding knowledge and our changing society . " He does 
not believe that a sharp distinction should be made be- 
tween general education and "specialism," Rather, he 
attempts to show how "specialism" may be contained within 
the boundary of general education by setting it within 
the "methodological grounds of knowledge." The common 
link between the two, he says, is "conceptual inquiry," 

"By emphasizing modes of conceptualization— —i ,e, , 
how one knows, rather than what one knows," Professor Bell 
Holds that the undergraduate program can have a new and 
exciting role to play between "the pressures of the sec- 
ondary and graduate schools," His concrete proposals 
include establishing the freshman year as a time for 
acquiring "historical and humanistic knowledge"; the_ 
sophomore and junior years as a period of concentration 
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"for training in a discipline"; and the last year for a 
new kind of general education which would "brake" special- 
ization and "apply disciplined knowledge to broad intel- 
lectual and policy questions." The basic ideas inherent 
in this plan are well worth careful analysis for they 
suggest a means of revitalizing the liberal arts. 

A group of professors at New York University, under 
Professor Mark Roelofs of the Department of Political 
Science, has recently organized a plan for selected under- 
graduates which they have designated as "The Metropolitan 
Leadership Program in the Liberal Arts . " It is based on 
the assumption that the modern metropolitan community re- 
quires men and women with disciplined minds and with 
training in the art of problem solving. It is exclusively 
for students who plar to go on to graduate professional^^ 
training but wish to use their undergraduate education "to 
develop the creative imagination required of successful 
leaders in today's complex urban communities." 

This plan is important, among other reasons, in that 
it recognizes the need to give the liberal arts program a 
tangible mission and a more effective thrust. But, by^ 
definition it omits a large number of students, including 
science majors, and structures rather tightly those whom 
it does include. 

Professor Roelofs , his colleagues in New York Univer- 
sity, and Professor Bell at Columbia, found general educa- 
tion too general and have sought to give it a more specific 
orientation and purpose. The question is whether, in an 
admirable effort to become less general, both have become 
too specific. Granted that one cannot possibly pass judg- 
ment on such plans without a thorough study of them, I 
feel that neither proposal meets the criteria enunciated 
by the sponsors of this meeting. 

Would the plan I have suggested be any improvement? 
How could a program based on the concept of human develop- 
ment, or a similar theme, be organized and administered. 
Would it do violence to traditional departments and to 
the present system of majors? Would it be acceptable to 
the more orthodox faculty and students as well as to those 
who are seeking new ways of enriching the undergraduate 
years? Probably it could not be satisfactory to all, but 
certainly it is possible to create a program that will; 

(1) help a student who is interested in any of the helping 
professions to meet his needs and establish a foundation 
for his graduate work if he is competent and interested _ 
to undertake it and (2) provide a greater degree of social 
orientation (note I use the word social , not the words 
social science) for other students, regardless of their 
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professional interests. Content dealing with the origin 
of life, the structure and development of personality and 
the dynamics of the neighborhood and the larger community 
is important for all students. The “ability to initiate 
creative responses to society's old problems” may yet be- 
come a distinguishing characteristic of the modern college 
graduate. 

Whatever the spoken or unspoken needs of the current 
college generation, I venture the opinion that the oppor- 
tunity for, and the challenge of, involvement with people 
in a variety of settings, closer integration between class' 
room, campus life, and community activity, would be of 
practical help to a substantial number of students in help 
ing them to find themselves, and to prepare for their life 
work. 



Kow might certain basic course content be developed 
and presented for a variety of students with different^ 
interests? Here are some examples by way of illustration: 

1. Content of the origin and development of life and 
the structure of personality 

Content of this kind should not be confined to the 
behavioral or social sciences , but should include (in the 
same course or courses) material from genetics, botany, 
chemistry, biology, and philosophy, so that the students 
may have some basis for an integrated view of man. 

2. Content on the structure and dynamics of the 
community . 

Here again, there should be contributions from sev- 
eral departments (sociology, history, and anthropology, 
among others) presenting the American community in its 
several forms and manifestations. This interaction be- 
tween the individual and his community and the impact of 
the community on him is pertinent whether he lives in 
Grosse Point, Michigan, or in the deeply depressed 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, New York. 

3 . Content on the family . 

The material presented to undergraduate students on 
the family should not, as I see it, deal primarily with 
methods of treating family problems, but rather with basic 
historical, social, and scientific aspects of the family 
as a basic social unit in various cultures. 

Course content of the kind briefly described here 
should be provided for all students some time during their 
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four years and may well be regarded one day as on a par 
with English and mathematics insofar as basic requirements 
are concerned. Certainly students planning a career in 
any of the helping professions would find such content in- 
dispensable. In business and industry, and particularly 
in management, a great deal of emphasis is quite properly 
placed today on the ability to deal effectively with 
people and to handle difficult personal and personnel 
problems; hence the relevance of such content for students 
with different types of interest. 

The arrangement of the content, as contrasted with 
isolated courses confined to specific departments with no 
attempt at integration, lends itself to all manner of 
interesting and creative variations and developments. Ad- 
vanced seminars for juniors and seniors, for example; the 
use of outside lecturers; special projects for independent 
study, observation trips to clinics, special schools and 
institutions, welfare and health departments and research 
and medical centers. Summer work (some of it for credit) 
could be planned for students in camps, nursery schools, 
institutions, child guidance clinics, family and child 
welfare agencies, community projects, city planning and 
the like. 

The three examples of course content I have suggested 
dealing with the origin of life and personality structure, 
the community, and the family, would not only draw upon 
several departments for material, but by the same token 
should be taught by instructors from a number of depart- 
ments. There are several ways in which this could be done 
effectively. For example, the general content suggested 
under the origin of Life and Structure of Personality 
might well be taught on a team basis by three instructors, 
one from each of the main divisions of the curriculum — 
Biological Sciences, Social Sciences, and Humanities. 

Students in a "cross-fertilization” course of this 
kind could receive credit for three rather than one course 
if the course met for the total number of required hours 
per week, with the time being equally divided among the 
three instructors. Obviously the instructors would need 
to coordinate the content they presented and quite sub- 
stantially revise it as contrasted with the material they 
would ordinarily present in a separate course. This in 
itself would not be a bad idea in most colleges. 

Courses taught in this fashion would have to be 
centered around a major problem or a period in history. 
They could not be limited exclusively to any one disci- 
pline or department if it fulfilled its mission — that is, 
placed emphasis on the unity of knowledge and the 
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wholeness of man. As to this goal or objective, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay has given us these lines: 

.... Upon this gifted age, in its dark hour 
Rains from the sky a meteoric shower _ 

of facts — they lie unquestioned, uncombined. 
Wisdom enough to teach us of our ill 
is daily spun — but there exists no loom 
to weave it into fabric. 



Most of what has been said in the last few pages ap- 
plies primarily to all students in the liberal arts col- 
leges. What about those who have a special interest in 
the helping services? Within the broad framework sug- 
gested and even without basic changes in the liberal arts 
program, a meaningful sequence or sequences can be worked 
out for all such students, based on individual interests 
and needs. At Colby representatives of three departments 
are considering a three year trial _ program for a freshman 
who has expressed an interest in either social work or 
teaching. It draws upon all three of the curriculum 
divisions and several departments. Such an array of of- 
ferings might be called a program— rather than a sequence 
or concentration, i.e., a program on Man and Society, or 
"Human Development." It includes a fair amount of inde- 
pendent study and research. This type of program can be 
set up for individual students within almost any under- 
graduate school where one or more faculty mender has the 
interest and initiative to set it up. But "that is uot 
enough in my view for if we continue to proceed on that 
piecemeal basis we will make very little progress in the 
next decade; hence the suggestion that in due course in 
various ways the entire faculty be involved. 

The three year experimental program now under con- 
sideration allows for a good number of elective courses 
and for the pursuit of special interests. 

In sum, this paper suggests a re-orientation of the 
liberal arts program to provide a greater degree of broad 
social orientStion and involvement for all students; and 
within that framework a flexible arrangement whereby an 
individual program composed of formal 

and introduction to practicax experience in the may 

be devised for each student interested in graduate train- 
ing in one of the helping professions. Periods of inde- 
pendent study would greatly enhance the value of any such 
sequence and increase the opportunities for tasting, test- 
ing, and exploring. The feasibility and wisdom ploy- 
ing the graduates of such programs in the helping profes- 
sions before they have had graduate training should be a 
matter of continuing research and experimentation. 
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Conunents on the Paper by Dr, Leonard W, Mayo 

John M, Mogey, D.Sc. 

Chairman, Department of Sociology 
Boston University 



Dr. Mayo's excellent paper makes a real contribution 
to the problem set for this Conference. The issue is 
clearly faced and a constructive proposal made. 

Yet the whole paper rests on several assumptions 
which I feel require our attention before an evaluation 
of the proposal can be intelligible, I propose first to 
question the validity of these assumptions and then to 
look at the proposal from the standpoint of this revision 
of his assumptions. 

First, let me say that as an educator in a Liberal 
Arts program, I have no hostility towards preparation for 
the helping professions. Indeed, the activities, goals 
and ethical constraints that mark the helping services in 
'^'^neral are admxrable. However, the Lxberal Arts degree, 
w its curriculum, teaching, goals and ethical con— 
s .axnts, is also an admirable creation. If the objectives 
of both are to be attained by a single educational process, 
then we had better look at what changes are needed in 
these social systems. 



Innovation in educational systems 

The idea that ail students in Liberal Arts colleges 
should be exposed to some understanding of the needs and 
objectives of the helping professions cannot be translated 
into action without recognizing that Liberal Arts colleges 
will resist such a change. The functions of the Liberal 
Arts degree include the basic educational preparation for 
all the professions. One characteristic of these educa- 
tional programs is their diversity and flexibility and 
this must be so, since individuals with a B.A. degree may 
choose further education in education, law, medicine, 
humanities, physical, biological or social sciences as 
well as social work or any of the other helping servxces. 

Proposals to change the basic structure of the Lib- 
eral Arts degree such as those me’-.tioned by Dr. Mayo have 
encountered resistance. Changes may be desirable but 
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introducing change into the complex social system of a 
college or university calls for more than proposals. 

The Harvard report "General Education in a Free So- 
ciety: 1943-45" based its reform on the course as a 

structural unit of the system. Daniel Bell in his recent 
review bases his proposal on the academic year as a single 
complex unit. Dr. Mayo proposes to add a program sequence 
covering the academic aspects of interest to the helping 
professions and adding to this an experiential component. 

I would predict that it will be easier to add to the 
diversity of programs offered by Liberal Arts colleges 
than to alter their basic structure. Too many careers 
are already committed to the present structure for radical 
institutional change to be practical. The expectation of 
resistance is not a good reason for holding back on pro- 
posals. Such new proposals, we should realize, will have 
a better chance of being introduced, and subsequently of 
effecting real change, if they are amendments to the 
existing Liberal Arts curriculum. 

I believe we need to examine the values and objectives 
of Liberal Arts. This belief rests on the fact that the 
rate of change in our society is now extremely rapid. In 
fact, more and more of the American population are likely 
to be subjected to culture shock (deprivation, degrada- 
tion) by encountering the future. Their behavior and 
bewilderment are likely to 'how parallels to that of 
European or Asiatic immigrants when these populations en- 
countered American civilization for the first time. I am 
convinced that the needs for manpower in helping profes- 
sions, estimated at about 20,000 unfilled jobs this year, 
are very seriously underestimated. I am impressed by the 
magnitude of the task which I think is greater than any- 
one in this audience can imagine. 



Knowledge of social structure 

The second assumption is that some form of "general 
education" — called in this paper "an integrated view of 
man" — can be a useful methodology in motivating and pre- 
paring college graduates for the helping professions. I 
find this difficult to accept. 

As a sociologist, I know that social structures are 
more diverse and more variable over short periods of time 
than either physical structures or biological structures. 
They are also at least as complex. To understand a so- 
ciety, a community, a family or a personality calls for 
more specialized knowledge than to understand matter. 
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energy, or living structures. Further, the world views 
given by gene systems, or by ecological systems, or by 
biochemical, biophysical or by sociological or psycholog- 
ical systems, differ. The reality they describe is truly 
a different world for each: these worlds rest on concepts, 

theories and methods that are specific. 

To my mind specialization is the key to understanding, 
not generalism. Integration without cognitive understand- 
ing leads only to a mis-mash of generalities, that is, to 
the sound of sentences, which at best is poetry, though^ 
it may also be prose, or journalism. Integration of this 
sort presented as if it were "knowledge” seems an intel- 
lectually unsatisfying practice for an educator. Under- 
standing that leads to real knowledge rests on the hard 
work of scientific methodology or of its close concomitants, 
analytical logic and mathematics and mastery of a subject 
area. 



Since hard facts about the behavior of personalities 
and social systems have still to be discovered by social 
scientists, from the point of view of Liberal Arts col- 
leges and of the society as a whole, the production of 
specialists for graduate education is a more exciting goal 
than the preparation of candidates for the helping ser- 
vices. Yet many undergraduates will be motivated to enter 
these careers and the question before us is the contribu- 
tion of the Liberal Arts college to their education. 



Experiential Learning 

Parallel to cognitive learning is a much neglected 
process that goes on in all colleges. This may be called 
informal learning, learning from peers, "getting the feel 
of" a problem area or, as I say here, experiential learn- 
ing. 



Experiential type courses involve the student in ex- 
posure to feelings , emotions , and values . They may be 
called a discussion group, a field experience, or a prac- 
ticuum. The title may be "marriage and family _ living," 
or "exercises in role playing," or group dynamics, or 
counseling practicuum or interviewing methods : a whole ^ 

category of courses or programs of this sort already exist. 
For the helping services, it seems to me that these offer 
a better potential base for students to transfer into the 
helping professions that the "integrated knowledge" ap- 
proach. 
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Social Welfare Systems 



Some appreciation of the newness and ethos of the 
helping services should be added to the program. For the 
helping services are a new social organization arising 
spontaneously to meet needs never before accepted as a 
societal responsibility. The kinship group as a self-help 
system, and the older r.iore closed community systems, dis- 
pensed sympathy and c/iarity to the less fortunate. The 
helping services are not true lineal descendants of these 
activities but a new phenomenon. An understanding of the 
values that inspire work in these fields, together with a 
knowledge of the various types of welfare systems devel- 
oped in modern urban industrial societies, is a pre- 
requisite for commitment to these areas of service. This 
instruction would not go so far as to build into a person- 
ality the identity of a professional social worker but it 
would go sufficiently far to lead to a willingness to co- 
operate and work alongside the professional in agency set- 
tings . 



Conclusion 



Dr. Mayo suggests various mechanisms whereby the 
Liberal Arts graduate can acquire a greater degree of 
social orientation. In reacting to these proposals, I 
suggest that he underestimates the capacity of the col- 
lege to resist such innovations. 

I also suggest that "integrated courses,” whether 
taught by a team or not, are no proper educational sub- 
stitute for hard intellectual work at a single speciality. 
This speciality could be in any discipline of the college, 
though most would agree that one of the social science 
departments is most desirable. 

However, if the college can increase its offering of 
courses that involve direct personal experiences either 
with other students or in field settings, then an improved 
base for movement into the helping professions would be 
constructed. I believe that minimal change in this direc- 
tion is possible because trends towards this objective are 
already discernible. 

Finally, if college students are to work in the set- 
tings available to the helping services, they would profit 
by an institute or short course before entering on the 
role as full time occupants. Agencies are not equipped 
for comprehensive in-service training, but a series of 
institutes could perform this task. The curriculum of 
this institute would include: (1) the motivational 
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material referred to above about th^ nature and novelty of 
social welfare systems: (2) experiential learning with 

the institute: (3) field practice under guidance of 

agency personnel, released for this purpose. 

My experience in teaching sociology to 
is that a large proportion would be attracted to the help- 
ing services if a channel existed to bridge the transition 
from college to the occupation. Such a 

crossed by the average student in three weeks of a well- 
designed institute. 



Education at the Undergraduate Level 
for the Helping Services 

Seth Arsenian, Ph.D. 

Distinguished Springfield Professor of Humanics 

Springfield College 



The Helping Process. In a recent book entitled Three 
Theories or Child Develop'ient, Henry W. Maier of the Uni- 
versity of Washington defines the helping process as fol- 
lows: "A process of socially engineered intervention in 

which the practitioner deliberately introduces into the 
experience of an individual specifically structured means 
of preventing or treating deviant development." (5, P.207) 
Starting with this definition. Dr. Maier then presents an 
excellent discussion of the eight steps involved in the 
helping process. It seems to me, however, that his defi- 
nition of the helping process is too close to the earlier 
medical model and is unnecessarily narrow since it limits 
it to the individual as the only client system. I would 
like CO enlarge and to modify in several ways Dr. Maier 's 
definition. 

First, the word "engineered" in his definition gives 
a somewhat manipulative and mechanical connotation. It 
implies that the intervention is decided upon and its 
character is determined behind the scenes with no partici- 
pation by the client. I would like to exchange the word 
"engineered" with the word "planned" recognizing the 
desirable possibility of a joint decision between the 
practitioner and the client, whenever conditions permit. 

Second, the Maier definition centering on the indi- 
vidual as the only client system limits unduly the extent 
of the helping professions. Lippitt, Watson, and Westley 
in their book - The Dynamics of Planned Change (4) are, 
it seems to me, more realistic in recognizing four dynamic 
svstems as clients : 

a. the personality system which is what Maier is 
concerned with; 

b. the group system comprising families, work groups, 
committees, staffs, clubs and other small social 
units in face-to-face relationship; 
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c. the organization system including the larger 

organized units such as business organizations, 
welfare agencies, educational institutions, 
ernment bureaus, religious associations and the 
like; 



d. the community system including larger and more 
complex units such as a neighborhood, sub-urban, 
urban, inner city and other geographical or eco- 
logical groupings. 



It mu^’t be noted that not only is there increasing 
public demand for specialists in the last , 

categories of service, but that also the newer theoretical 
framework ties the development of the individual with its 
sociological environment. 



The third modification of the Maier definition which 
I propose has to do with his concept of "help, which 
seems to rely heavily on the older medical concept of cure 
and correction. I am not alone in thinking (6) that the 
helping process should include not only cure and preven- 
tion, but also the creation and maintenance of such condi- 
tions which are likely to lead to the fullest possible 
actualization of the human potential. This latter is the 
more purely educational goal, but the educational institu- 
tions have, for the most part, restricted their efforts 
and activities to the development of the cognitive func- 
tions, and in the area of research to the so-called pure 
or "intellectual" role of observing and understanding 
rather than to the "applied" or the "active" role of doing 
something about it. 



The fourth and final stricture of the Maier defini- 
tion is this. He speaks about "preventing and treating 
deviant development." Who defines what is "deviant,^ or 
which "’deviant" development needs correction? I grant 
that our behavioral sciences have given us considerable 
information regarding cause and effect in human develop- 
ment, but we recognize of course that direct or single 
cause-effect relationships are scarce, and in the complex 
field of forces of the prior condition, the resultant is 
almost never certain. The emergent, the idiosyncratic 
and the unique aspects of human development ^ should never 
be neglected. The average is a fictional figure and 
should never be the norm; and conformity is a doubtful 
virtue in the process of human becoming. 



Since I have made so many criticisms and modifica- 
tions of the Maier definition of the helping process, you 
have the right to ask me to give my wording of the defi- 
nition. Here it is; 
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The helping process consists of a planned program 
of activities and experiences which the practi- 
tioner deliberately introduces into the ongoing 
life of an individual, group, organization or com- 
munity with the purpose of improving, increasing 
or enhancing the level of functioning. 



The Helpinq Professions. If this is the helping process, 
who are the practitioHirs in this occupational field? One 
readily thinks of psychiatrists, social workers, clinical 
and counseling psychologists. These are the older, the 
better established and publicly recognized professions. 
However, in recent years, we have come to hear of practi- 
tioners called guidance and personnel workers, rehabilita- 
tion counselors, marital counselors, mental hygienists, 
parent educators, child development specialists - all or 
these having the individual personality as their clien 
system. In addition, we hear these days of group workers, 
staff consultants, leadership trainers, discussion spe- 
cialists, conference experts, community surveyors, con- 
sultants and the like. 

Not all of these occupations or occupational designa- 
tions are fully established or publicly recognized. Some 
are in process nascendi. There are nevertheless profes- 
sional people who practice in these fields and publics who 
pay for their services . 



Preparation of Professional Personnel . In some, but by no 
means in all the occupations listed above, there exist 
training standards and accredition and evaluation agencies. 
This is more true of the older and better established pro 
fessions such as psychiatry, social work, and clinical or 
counseling psychology. But in all, even in the better 
established ones, there is considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the optimum character and context of the 
professional preparation. There are, however, certain 
trends common to all; namely: 



1 they require graduate preparation, and the 

tendency is to lengthen the period of preparation; 

2. the standards for accredition of the training 
program and the certification of the practition- 
ers are becoming more demanding and sophisticated; 

and, 

3. in each profession, the tendency seems to be 
toward greater and greater specialization. 
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Face to face with these tendencies, some social sci- 
entists (4) and some of the practitioners themselves (3,7) 
have pointed out the alarming gap between the almost geo- 
metrically increasing demand for trained practitioners and 
the almost arithmetic rate of increase of the graduates of 
the accredited preparation programs. Furthermore, as the 
more highly trained professionals are prepared, fewer of 
them become available for direct service to the public at 
large; some move toward the more lucrative or prestigous 
administrative positions, others enter the field of re- 
saarch, or choose to provide services to a selected clien- 
tele. In the meantime, all are crying for more supportive 
personnel (3) to help them devote their own time and 
energy to the more creative and more professional aspects 
of work for which they were trained (7) . 

It is in this context that our attention is being 
turned to the four year undergraduate college. There are 
other factors as well which compel our attention toward 
the four year liberal arts college, especially. Some 
think that this institution — the growth of another era — 
is already anachronistic in our society today, and will 
have its demise by the year 2000, if not sooner (1) . 

Others point out the increasing specialization and depart- 
mentalization in our colleges and universities and wonder 
how relevant and responsive they are to the needs of the 
present day society (6) . 

It would appear from the massive applications of our 
young people to Peace Corps, Vista, Teacher Corps, Coun- 
selor Aide, and other social service opportunities that 
there is great interest in these fields. I believe that 
a strong pre-professional program in the helping profes- 
sions will draw a substantial proportion of young men and 
women in our four year colleges today . 

Furthermore, the four year college can well provide 
the opportunity in which young people may try out their 
interest in and fitness for the helping professions. Ir 
is obvious that an undergraduate college offering such an 
opportunity can be both the source for the supportive 
personnel as well as the pool from which to select the 
promising professionals for graduate preparation in the 
helping professions. 



Pat terns of Undergraduate Preparation . It is not diffi- 
cult to prophesy that the American Higher Education will 
provide more than one pattern of pre-profesdonal under- ^ 
graduate preparation for social service occupations. This 
is the way it should be in America! There will be some 
who will concentrate the pre— professional program in the 
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Junior and Senior years, others who will adopt a diagonal 
arrangement of the academic and pre-professional courses 
during the entire four year period of the undergraduate 
college. There will undoubtedly be others who will at- 
tempt some sub-specialization in the social service occu- 
pations in the Junior Colleges. And perhaps others who 
will organize the entire four years of college around the 
philosophical orientation of human development, help- 
giving, and the helping professions. 

I would argue against the adoption of any single or 
rigid pattern and would recommend variable and flexible 
patterns, provided there is periodic evaluation of their 
e'^ficiency in accomplishing stated goals or objectives. 

We need to learn a great deal in this important area of 
human effort and vast opportunities should be provided for 
creativity and testing. 



Curricul^ Content . As to the content of the curriculum, 

I can only make suggestions from our experience at Spring- 
field College. Here we flexibly divide our core require- 
ments in five areas as follows: 

Man in Nature, to include selected courses in the 

physical and biological sciences. 

Man in Society and Culture, to include courses in 

psychology and the social sciences. 

Man's communicative and Expressive Arts. 

Man's use of Movement, Recreation and Leisure. 

Man's Search for Meaning to include courses in 

Humanities, religion and philosophy. 

In addition to the core courses , the curriculum may 
include courses such as Htaman Development (the entire 
cycle) , Human Personality (its change and variations) , the 
World of Work, Community Organization and Planning, Great 
Social Issues of Today, the Helping Process (Theory, 
ethics, and forms). Scientific Methods applied to Human 
Affairs, Group Dynamics, etc. What I have said about the 
courses in the curriculum is entirely tentative. The 
decision should reside with the faculty, with the objec- 
tives of the school and with its resources . 

In addition to the dialectic courses, the proposed 
curriculum must contain required and supervised field work 
experience. Also, there should be opportunities for sen- 
sitivity training and individual counseling. 
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Orientation and Philosophy . Whatever the content of the 
curriculum, the orientation or the philosophy in the con- 
text of which the educational experiences of the four 
undergraduate years are provided is extremely important , 
At Springfield, we call this philosophy Humanics, some of 
the elements of which briefly stated are as follows: 

1. Human- centered - Man — the whole man in his 
relationships - constitutes the center and 
sanction of the Humanics philosophy and of the 
educational curriculum embodying that philos- 
ophy. The interest is centered on man and the 
improvement of his life here and now. 

2. Knowledge for Man - Knowledge, science, art, 
like the sabbatn, were made by and for man, and 
not the other way around. In other words, sci- 
ence, art or knowledge are to serve man and the 
actualization of his immense and perhaps un- 
limited potentialities. 

3. Integration - Man is a whole person living in a 

wholestic environment. The fragmentation of 
knowledge and insistence on disciplinary purity, 
especially in the social sciences, in our col- 
leges and universities defies not only man|s 
unity but also the reality of the social situa- 
tion. (Examples: rehabilitation, juvenile de- 

linquency, crime, etc.) In addition, the sepa- 
ration between what is curricular and extra- 
curricular, the academic and non-academic, the 
theoretical and practical, the body and mind can 
be, and often is, artificial, unrealistic as 
well as mischievous. Instead of contributing to 
man's integration and unity, it tends to disrupt 
it. 

4. Emphasis on Assets and Becoming -Instead of 
diagnosing weaknesses, the emphasis should be 
on available strengths and capacities for be- 
coming. There is in this philosophy a basic 
faith in man and his becoming. Man is neither 
a slave to his biology nor a prisoner to his 
socio-cultural heritage - he may transcend both. 

5. Concern for Freedom - Education is concerned 
with the emancipation of man's intelligence and 
creative powers. This emancipation can be ex- 
panded by the development of skills, knowledge 
and cognitive capacity; it can be enhanced by 
freedom from fears, crippling habits, and com- 
pulsions; it can reach new heights of 
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accomplishment perhaps not yet visualized - by 
cultivation of his symbolic ability and by free 
dom to innovate, construct and create. All of 
these are necessary parts of man’s education. 



6. Service Motivation - In the helping professions, 
more than perhaps in others, a strong motivation, 
or commitment to serving one's fellow man must be 
a sine qua non. The tangible embodiment of man's 
love, faith and religion should express itself in 
service to his fellowman. Hostility , fear of 
self or others, suspicion and derogation of man 
will show itself in the helping process and dam- 
age or backfire. In this profession, there is 
no hiding, and the pre— professional should know 
it before it is too late. On the other hand, the 
deepening of interests, the humanizing of values 
and the application of care and charity (caritas) 
to those who need help usually results in both 
extension and enrichment of self. And the under- 
graduate student in the helping professions 
should know that, also. 
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. HOW EDUCATION AT THE UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL IS 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE HELPING SERVICES 



An Overview of Undergraduate Education 
and the Helping Services 

Frank M. Loewenberg, Ph.D. 
Consultant on Undergraduate Education 
Council on Social Work Education 
New York City 



Concepts like "helping services," "social services," 
and "social welfare" may present problems, because each 
of us attaches different meanings to them. In a way all 
of us follow the advice Humpty-Dumpty gave in Alice in 
Wonderland: he said, "When I use a word, . . 1 it means 

what I choose it to mean - neither more nor less." At 
one time unpleasant and at times bitter recriminations be- 
tween the adherents of different definitions were not un- 
known. Today, even though there remain differences in 
outlook, method and goal, we have learned that there is 
sufficient commonality for professionals from various 
disciplines to work together. This conference is a demon- 
stration of the new approach to facing common problems to- 
gether. 

Before discussing the opportunities and dilemmas of 
undergraduate education for th€ helping services , I want 
to examine with you some of the problems which face edu- 
cators and professionals today. I believe that an analy- 
sis of these problems will provide both a rationale and a 
program for undergraduate education in the helping ser- 
vices. The problem areas which are particularly relevant 
to this conference are these*. 

1. broad and influential groups in our population 
rely on myths instead of knowledge when it comes 
to social facts and social situations; 

2. there is insufficient community support to ac- 
complish the necessary and required job in almost 
all of the helping service institutions and agen- 
cies ; 

3. utilization of the various helping services in- 
creases constantly, and 

4. there is a serious shortage of human resources 
to man the various helping service programs. 
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No doubt these problem areas are interrelated. In order 
to deal with one effectively, planners and educators must 
address themselves to all. Yet it may help our analysis 
if we briefly examine each separately, thus clarifying the 
problem and highlighting the opportunities facing higher 
education. 

1. Lack of factua l knowledge . How much of our^ 
social legislation is still based on myths instead of 
facts? Recently it was revealed, for example, that sev- 
eral United States senators , members of a sub-committee 
investigating the anti-poverty program, did not know that 
starvation was a problem in this country until they took 
a field trip to the Mississippi Delta region. Much of 
our welfare legislation is based on the myth of the pre- 
valence of the employable but lazy adult, yet Presidential 
Special Assistant Joseph Calif ano reported in May of 1967 
that less than one put of every 146 welfare recipients is 
in fact employable. 1 Though these facts have been known 
before, many of our legislators, newspapermen, and citi- 
zens generally operate on the basis of the myth. Yet the 
complexities of modern life require of everyone a knowl- 
edge of basic social facts, a sympathetic understanding of 
social problems, and some acquaintance with the purposes 
and operations of the services designed to provide the 
basics of life. Whatever the eventual career choice of 
today's college student, no matter whether he becomes a 
senator or a rehabilitation counselor, a housewife or a 
social worker, he must acquire an understanding of the 
problems and purposes of the helping services. 

2. Insufficient community support . Agencies andin- 
stitutions exist because their services are needed by in- 
dividuals and communities. But the agency alone cannot 
rehabilitate, cannot restore social functioning, cannot 
prevent deviant behavior* Whatever the skill of the human 
service professional, and many have great skill, his con- 
tribution cannot occur in isolation but requires communi y 
support and backing. Sieder notes, however, that every 
practitioner ... is confronted daily with frustrations 
stemming from community conditions outside of his immedi- 
ate control but which directly affect his ability to re- 
habilitate clients. "2 Community support in part, depends 
upon citizen awareness of the needs, opportunities 
gaps. There is some urgency in educators addressing them- 
selves to this problem area. 

3. Incr easing utilization of helping services . _ For 
various reasons, more and more people every day utilize 
the helping services. The faster race of life, our highly 
complex social structure, and the explosive domestic and 
foreign environment result in a greater incidence of social 
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and. oth.© 3 T dislocation* At th© sam© tiin©/ th©3r© is much 
gr©at©r acc©ptanc© of th© h©lping s©rvic©s than ©v©r b©— 
for©. Only a g©n©ration ago, for ©xampl©, most coll©g© 
stud©nts had n©v©r known a social worker; just the other 
day a college instructor in Kansas told me that 75 percent 
of her students had enrolled in a social welfare ass be~ 
cause they had had positive relationship with a social 
worker. Once, not too long ago, people were secretive 
about asking help; today, most of the stigma has been re- 
moved so that word-of-mouth advertising results daily in 
new requests for assistance. Yet we must admit that the 
network of h. Iping services is not equipped to handle the 
ever larger number of clients; we have neither the man- 
power nor the agency structures nor the methods required 
to effectively work with the large numbers which call for 
help now. One recently completed study showed, for example, 
that most of the children who seek aid from child guidance 
clinics or who are referred to court psychiatric clinics 
fail to receive the necessary services; they are either 
not accepted or, if accepted, are not engaged sufficiently 
to complete treatment. 3 

4. Manpower gaps . There is no need to describe here 
the very serious shortage of manpower which plagues all of 
the human services. Our mentioning this problem here, in 
fourth and last place, is, however, not accidental. If 
our purpose is to consider the development of educational 
programs, these must not be built exclusively around man- 
power concerns. The very real need for additional man- 
power on all levels of training must not rush educators 
into making unwise curriculum decisions which will be 
regretted in later years. While it is imperative for 
professionals and educators together to show leadership in 
the resolution of the manpower crisis, one must constantly 
remember that improperly or poorly trained workers in the 
human service field may be worse than no workers at all. 
While undergraduate education, soundly conceived and posi- 
tively implemented can make available a significant pool 
of workers for the helping services , it alone cannot re- 
solve the manpower problem. 

Awareness of these problems cannot but lead to the 
development of appropriate educational programs. This 
conference, as well as similar ones in other parts of the 
country, givesevidence of a healthy and realistic concern 
and grappling with these problems. This is the beginning; 
the next step will basically be the job of each college. 
There is no one way for undergraduate education in the 
helping services. Each college and university must look 
at itself and at its students to determine how it can best 
contribute to the solution of these problems. 
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Response of the Council on Social Work Education and the 
social work profession 

Educators, particularly those who may not be too well 
acquainted with education for the helping services, will 
be interested in a short history of social work's involve- 
ment with undergraduate education. There was a time when 
many social workers hoped and believed that some day all 
positions in social welfare would be filled by profession- 
als with an MSW degree. Today there is a general recog- 
nition that even if there were no manpower shortage, all 
positions should not be filled in this way. Social work- 
ers have come to recognize that many tasks are performed 
more effectively and more efficiently by personnel with 
other levels of education, thus permitting the MSW social 
worker to concentrate on tasks for which only he has the 
necessary skills. 

Questions and issues related to undergraduate educa- 
tion have been discussed and debated by social work lead- 
ers since the early days of the profession. The question 
was a burning one in the thirties and forties , but here 
we will recapitulate only the more recent history. In 
the 1950 's, the Hollis-Taylor study of social work educa- 
tion devoted a lengthy chapter to undergraduate education 
and called on the social work profession to strengthen 
this area of education.^ The major curriculum study _ ^ 

launched in 1956 by the Council on Social Work Education 
included a special project on undergraduate education; the 
final report again called on the profession co strengthen 
undergraduate education. Subsequently, the Council's 
Board of Directors adopted a guiding statement on under- 
graduate education; in pamphlet form this Guide was dis- 
tributed in over ten thousand copies, making it a leading 
contender on social work's best-seller list,® For the 
past two years intensive work on the part of many social 
work educators has gone into preparing a revision; the new 
Guide will not be ready for distribution until the fall 
but much of the material I will be discust'.ing with you to- 
day already comes from that source.' 

In 1961, as part of its efforts to strengthen under- 
graduate education in social welfare, the Council appointed 
a consultant who devoted herself exclusively to under- 
graduate education. This consultant was responsible for 
stimulating and developing undergraduate programs through- 
out the land, for promoting and interpreting the guide- 
lin 0 s developed by the Council, and for recruiti.ng ^ college 
students to social v 7 ork and social education. During the 
five years that Miss Cordelia Cox was the consultant, she 
was successful beyond measure in these tasks. _ Today 
there are close to 600 colleges and universxtxes whxch 
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offer one or more courses in social welfare on the under- 
graduate level; this tremendous expansion in undergraduate 
programs is indeed a tribute to Cordelia Cox's efforts. 

A large mamber of aids and services have been devel- 
oped by the Council over the past years, desxgned to 
assist faculty members in developing and teaching social 
welfare programs. Consultations were provided to hundreds 
of colleges and universities; faculty group meetings and 
group consultations were conducated at state and national 
conferences. Special sessions for undergraduate faculty 
members are by now traditional at the Council's Annual 
Program Meetings . The Advisory Committee on Undergraduate 
Education, whose membership is composed of social work 
education leaders and teachers of underg.raduate courses, 
constantly alerts the Council's Board and staff to the 
needs and problems facing the teaching faculty. A sig- 
nificant number of teaching aids and syllabi, specifically 
geared to undergraduate education, have been prepared by 
the Council. ° Nearly every issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion for Social Work and the quarterly Social Work Educa- 
tion Reporter carries thoughtful and helpful articles 
dealing with the undergraduate education. For the past 
three summers the Council has, in cooperation with selected 
colleges and universities, sponsored faculty institutes 
devoted exclusively to the undergraduate curriculum. This 
summer's institutes, made possible by grants from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration and from the 
Children's Bureau, will focus on three areas: Introduction 

to Undergraduate Programs in Social Welfare (for new 
faculty members) ; Social Welfare as a Social Institution; 
and Social Work: A Helping Profession in Social Welfare. 

In recent years the Council's Board has repeatedly 
gone on record as recognizing its obligation to extend 
the range of its services to all levels of social work 
education from the undergraduate program through the doc- 
toral and post-doctoral level. In March of last year the 
Board undersc.'red the role of the undergraduate program 
as preparation for both graduate education in social work 
and for immediate employment in social welfare positions 
not requiring a graduate degree. The provision of "ex- 
panded services" for undergraduate programs was unani- 
mously agreed to and will be implemented just as soon as 
adequate financial support can be obtained. 

At the same time there is general recognition of the 
urgent need for vastly increased researcl and demonstra- 
tion efforts, especially in the area of iOv’ntifying and 
differentiating tasks; it will be most difficult to de- 
velop appropriate training programs for the various help- 
ing services unless more is known about differential job 
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assignments. Along these lines the 
a pilot research project to determine the 

graduate education in the helping services. In addition, 
the Council has stimulated the participation of three 
unSergSatHepartments in a three-year research project 
desigLd to answer some of the very basic questions at. at 
undergraduate education for the helping services. But, 
admittedly, much more needs to be done. 

Many schools are, of course, not standing ^till and 
awaitina the results of these research efforts- and this 
is quitl proper. Many educational 
on in various parts of the co™try, 

of the Council's guidelines and others with little 
iLTlo tL Council. All of us Who interested in edu- 

cation for the helping services can learn much from tnes 
efforts There is not sufficient time to do more than 
sZlll k fL of the innovations , yet my mentioning one or 
the^ other program should not be taken as an endorsement 
^ncfmos/arl still so new that an evaluation is prema- 
ture Some of the graduate schools of social work, 
SS^lerhlvl examined the possibility of giving advanced 
credit for certain undergraduate courses, 
f-n 'rses in the behavioral sciences. There is much talk 
about reexamining the impact of undergraduate °°^^ses in 
Srial welfare on graduate education. On the other end 
of the educational scale, a number of junior colleges and 

=g"^4ei=er%"r^rarinrthe?riru5eS^^ 

^to^rL^coS^gl'p^e^ts, |ase aids, ' 

etc At least two universities are establishing ^ 

araduate schools of community service or human 
ment* the proposed four year curriculxim trains students 
fo? ; wiL^va?iety of portions in the helping services,^ 

including counseling, rehabilitation, P^^J® ” crusade 
Non-academic programs have been developed by the Cr s 
fo? PovSS which offers a two year course in community 
oraanization for indigenous workers; the Eleanor Roosevelt 
PoLdation has a one year internship ^ 

organizers. Educators and f 

rather limited social mobility utility of such non 

academic programs . 

Finally, in the catalog of what's new in undergradu- 
ate education, reference musu be made to ^he increasing 
activitv of the regional croups of higher _ education, such 
as the New England Board °f,Higher Education, the Western 
Commd.ssi.on fo3T HighBir Ed.uc3.ti . cxXi 

sSrf Lg^na? ETucation loa^ "“"i°"irtv°me^eS°""' 

like this one, have been a real boon to faculty memPers 
teaching onianning undergraduate courses. In the coming 
years there will be increasing emphasis on teacher 
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development. Just as the manpower shorta|e is a P^blem 
•in -hhe helping professions generally f so ^ 

ous oroblem in academia; teachers equipped and p 
oared to^teach the various undergraduate programs in 
helping services are particularly scarce. 

Undergraduate Progra m s in Social Welfaa^ 

The revised Guide will indicate that undergraduate 
progrLs can serve-Sni or more of the following objectives. 

1 to prepare students for entry into a graduate 
professional school of social work; 

2 to prepare students for employment in social 
welfare positions not requiring an MSVv degree; 

3. to help students know “'3. 

fare needs, services and issues as part of their 
preparation for responsible citizenship in a 
democracy; 

4. to contribute to the preparation of students for 
qraduate professional education in one of 
other helping service professions; 

5 to contribute to the preparation of students for 
emp^o^ent in various other of « ser- 

vice in positions not requiring graduate train 

ing. 

These are the objectives which the Council feels may 
bp aonrooriate for undergraduate education in social we - 

-roii "riiia^t^d ?i=£ yin 

student body, etc. At this point in time, uniformity 
g1?s and methods is neither desirable 
Each school must decide what is appropriate for 
students . 

The undergraduate program in social welfare suggested 
by thfreS Guide is not a narrowly °?:i?"ted program 
whirh seeks to prepare students for specific jobs. In 
leld " attempi to identify the 

f'areer clarification necessary for entry into tne var 
SelSng s^vicL , either directly or with additional 

glSe training. The sugpsted ^ 

liberal education because it is believed that the stuay or 
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social welfare requires an integrateu _ view of man and so- 
ciety. This, it is held, is best achieved through an 
interdisciplinary approach posited in the liberal arts 
college, drawing many disciplines, including anthropology, 
biology, economics, history, political science, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, etc. The proposed program is seen neither 
as a substitute for graduate professional educator nor as 
a replacement for agency in-service training programs. 

Before discussing the curriculum suggestions which 
the revised Guide offers, it is important to underscore 
the Council's consistent stand against the proliferation 
of courses. A group of course, even if all are called 
'•social welfare courses,” does not necessarily make for a 
satisfactory curriculum; only when the required and elec- 
tive courses are sequentially and progressively arranged 
and make up an integrated program can a curriculum be 
considered meaningful. The quality of an undergraduate 
program in social welfare is never judged by the number 
of courses listed but by the opportunity provided for an 
integrated learning experience. Dean Mossman, in another 
paper presented at this Conference, will describe the 
curriculum in greater detail; here we will analyze some 
of the questions arising out of the proposed curriculum 
formulation. Even before students are enrolled in spe- 
cific social welfare courses, faculty responsible for the 
program need to identify the appropriate foundation 
courses in the bio3.ogical, social and behavioral sciences 
so that social welfare students will have the necessary 
grounding upon which they can build in the following 
years. It is recognized, at the same time, thab a con- 
glomeration of introductory courses makes _ neither for a 
well educated man nor for an adequate social worker . In- 
depth course work in at least one of the social sciences 
is, therefore, suggested. During the last two years of 
the undergraduate program, a limited number of carefully 
planned courses dealing with the origin, development and 
organization of health and welfare institutions and with 
the helping professions can be offered. A course offering 
field experience is also highly recommended. The possi- 
bility of an additional course for students planning to 
enter employment immediately after receiving their bac- 
calaureate degree is suggested, as is the possibility of 
offering an introductory course in the sophomore year, 
designed to acquaint students with and to Interest them 
in the helping services. The Guide does not spell out 
the specific course content or title for any of these 
courses, althccigh the Council does have available illus- 
trative syllabi and manuals.^ Additional teaching aids 
are now in preparation. 
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The question of what skills to teach on the under- 
graduate level is still ..eft open. There is, however, no 
longer unanimity on opposing any skill training on the 
college level. The question is no longer wh ether to teach 
skills but which skills should be taught, while there is 
recognition that liberal education focuses on knowledge 
and understanding rather than on the transmission of sub- 
ject matter and technical information, there is also 
recognition that education without information and without 
some skill training is not education. Observers of higher 
education have noted that at the very time that technical 
schools have added humanistic and social material a pro- 
liferation of vocational courses have appeared in the 
catalogs of liberal arts colleges. Skill training occurs 
c!< many different levels; education in skills may be a 
liberalizing or a sterile learning experience. The dif- 
ference is not necessarily in the name of the course or 
of the department, but in the teacher and in his approach 
to education. 

In planning the undergraduate curriculiam for the 
helping services , educators are faced by two sets of 
pressures coming from different directions. On the one 
hand is the pressure to plan courses on the basis that 
the undergraduate years are the very last chance those 
who will be employed immediately after graduation will 
have for learning and developing; therefore, it is urged, 
the attempt must be made to give them everything before 
they leave college. On the other hand, with an ever 
larger proportion of college graduates going on to g.radu- 
ate and professional schools, there is danger that the 
college becomes merely a corridor or prep school. Under- 
graduate educators must resist both sets of pressures. 

The college years should provide students with the oppor- 
tunity and the resources to build the foundations upon 
which they can build an intelligent and meaningful life. 
If, with out help, they build well during the four under- 
graduate years , they will continue to grow and learn 
wherever they may be on the job or in graduate school. 

And finally, the question of teacher development is 
crucial. Without greet teachers, the educational results 
will be found wanting. Great teachers must bring to their 
students more than the content they teach; especially the 
college teacher must serve as an engineer, building a 
bridge between the school and the world, a bridge between 
youth and maturity.^ 

In times of rapid changes like the present period, 
when almost every institution strains to accommodate it- 
self to new and unprecedented situatioiis, higher education 
cannot and will not stand aside. We here, together vith 
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other colleagues, have a responsibility to rethink and re*" 
build the college curriculum in breadth and in dfipth? any 
failure or delay to do so will undoubtedly result in a 
loss of vitality and relevance and ultimately will end in 
complete stagnation. 

As we go about this rebuilding task, we must remember 
that education should help young people to think about the 
world, not to escape from it; it should help students to 
work on the smaller and larger social problems, not to 
create new ones; it should facilitate communication and 
exchange of ideas, not erect psychedelic curtains between 
people and their problems. Education in the helping ser- 
vices is one way of helping si.udents stay in the world 
and assume leadership positions. 
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Tt seems to me that in approaching the entire ques- 

therf which 

fmeaLtely appear regarding the development of such pro- 
grams e These are; 

n the fact that, as of now, there is no standardi- 
* zatiL with regard to exactly what we mean when 
we speak of undergraduate education for helping 

services , and 

2^ the fact that \/e hear a great deal being said 
about research being necessary 

velooment of curriculum; however, ^here are two 
problems which immediately appear as a 
this First, we have no subject group witn like 
charlcterlltlcs so that we can measure their ef- 
?eS?veness in the fields of 

ondly, no organization (except 

bv the Veteran's Administration) is utilizing 
lLr?han professionally ^rain^ workers on a 

regular basis in employment. What means ror 

ns^then is that at present we seem to be studying 
f aiven student rather than studying a sequence 
or^progrl^ and, consequently, the entire question 
of research becomes only a '^beoretical issue an 
we are left with the recognition that there is 
nothing to research. 

Education for the helping services 
at as a continuum, a process of education which begins at 
the secondary school level, continues through college, 

graduate school and post-graduate thf 

itv of any student to stop at any point and enter tn 

rEks of personnel already beL ii prlc- 

services. It is obvious to anyone who has been pr 

tice for any length of time that ^/^.^^ively 

tasks which could easily be accomplished by relatively 
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untrained people and this v^ould serve to free the more 
highly skilled worker to devote more time and energy to 
some of the more complex tasks. Such things, as accompany- 
ing a troubled mother to a pediatric clinic, helping an 
about to be discharged mental patient to find an apart- 
ment, teaching a woman on public assistance how to cook 
for her family more efficiently, assisting a teacher work- 
ing in a classroom of mental retardates or a plethora of 
otner tasks can easily be accomplished by non-college 
trained individuals who are adeguately prepared and super- 
vised. 

We have seen the effects of programs which have uti- 
lized community people in the helping process and we know 
that in these experimental programs the effectiveness of 
the personnel has been remarkable. 

Undergraduate college training, however, v/ill be pro- 
viding the greatest majority of helping service personnel 
v/ith their preparation in the coming years . Undergraduate 
preparation for the helping services are necessary and 
proper and there is no reason to expect that a great deal 
more will not be taught in them in the coming years, espe- 
cially as the quality cf the students continues to in- 
crease as it has been and as young people in general be- 
come increasingly committed to spending their lives in an 
attempt to help others who are more disadvantaged. Ex- 
perience with organizations such as the Peace Corps, VISTA 
and hundreds of volunteer service programs all around the 
United States and Canada unquestionably indicate that the 
young people of today are more and more enticed and chal- 
lenged by the various opportunities which are available in 
the helping services. 

Tangentially our attitude should be one of realiza- 
tion that services within the helping professions will 
undoubted3,y change drastically as technological innova- 
tions continue to be made. Such things as I.B.M. pro- 
gramming, data processing, computers, use of remote con- 
trolled material, teaching machines, etc. will all be 
utilized to a much greater extent within the field than 
we have seen them today. We have already seen the appear- 
ance of tape recorders, as substitutes for case workers 
with some success in treating juvenile delinquents as well 
as the use of computers for diagnosis. 

It is my belief that only as we accept a cross- 
section of people into the field will we be able to feed 
personnel into the vacancies which undoubtedly will become 
more and more numerous. Again, our primary source will, 
of necessity, be the undergraduate schools. 
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Recognizing that fact, in 1964, Eastern Nazarene 
College set about to institute an undergraduate degree 
program which would have essentially three purposes , to 
prepare students to: 

1) enter the fields of social work and social wel- 
fare directly from the Bachelor's sequence; 

2) enter a graduate professional school after the 
Bachelor's Degree has been earned; 

3) enter either graduate school or employment in 
other broad areas of the helping services such 
as public health, vocational rehabilitation, 
special education, recreation, etc. 

Perhaps at this point, some inforraation about the 
school itself would be helpful. 



Eastern Nazarene College was organized about fifty 
years cigo as a private liberal arts institution financed 
by the Church of the Nazarene. From its inception the 
college was committed to preparation for the various 
fields of services such as teaching, the ministry, mede- 
cine/ nursing/ etc. The total student body numbers about 
1,000 students, most of whom are in residence and the 
total focus of the school is Liberal Arts. Approximately 
50% of graduating students go on to graduate work at some 

later date. 

The commitment to a strong liberal arts orientation 
ot the school in the beginning caused some degree of con- 
cern among the faculty when an undergraduate helping ser- 
vices sequence was in the stages of being formulated. 

This primarily revolved around the question of whether or 
not education for this purpose could be defined as liberal 
arts since it was not only broad in terms of the student 
encountering a variety of discipiJnes but also was ori- 
ented toward preparation of a student with regard to spe- 
cific skills which would be utilized. As a consequence 
of this some of the faculty saw the program as a sequence 
which would teach a student "how to" instead of simply 
"about." The resolution of this conflict came as a result 
of the curriculum structure itself. 

The curriculxim of Eastern Nazarene College is based 
upon what is called a four-one-four sequence where the 
student has the capacity to take four courses the first 
sem.ester which runs between September and December, one 
course during the monwxi of January and four courses be- 
tween February and May. Each of these courses counts 
four credit hours and the student, in order to graauate 
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with the standard 120 coSrseraha^f^"^^' 

would ordinarily take ^ vears VThen developing the 
courses each year for fo y ' ^he definition of 

helping ®®J''^°®®_®®'’t!"Snical education and consequently 
liberal arts as non technic i 4 v>oi-ai arts The four 

called four of the Lur\ours of field 

courses were eight hours of survey. We then 

experience hours to the 120 traditional liberal 

added those sixteen hour -rcimri red and# at present^ 

arts hours that were ordinarily which 

require for graduation fro f_„?_one-fo-'r sequence over 
means that ® ^Ig^s The students nave accepted this 
^hllSfartefl? anl wl-have not, at any point, run into 
proWeL as a result of our requirements. 

In 1964, Eastern Nazarene College had . ^^rttion 

in the >'®lP^S 67 ®® 57 "'ItudStr^re eSolled’^in the program 

fn^wfif ini: Ikin 3 

were looking „gi-e registered nurses and are 

school in social work, five were regisr^^ eventual 

working for their bachelor health, nine were in 

goal of entering the field of vocational and 

special education and looking |°™““re ging on into 
rehabilitation counseling and four 

recreation work with agencies such as the i.n.c.a. 

It should be mentioned that the pro|ram^is^co^ined^^^ 
with the college work study fron ten to twelve hours 

-4:.yss r»:?Sar.s 

paid $25.00 a week. 

^■F -h o nroaram. we like to think, is e 

progrrw^Kb?Ls‘di?erIi^^^^^^ 

b) Natural Sciences - 14 hours inoiuuing foreign 

Biology, G®"®tf;l lisuiies aocOTplishment at the 

Language - 12 hours «^tch assumes^aoco^p.^ ^ student has 

Introductory Foreign „_e he will be required 

not achieved that l®f ^ Sf intlodictory foreign 
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Pro-iect - eight h:>urs and h) Living Issues which is a four 
hour seminar on current events which all graduating seniors 
are required to take. In addition to the aforementioned, 
volunteer work is required in the second 
vears of the program to the extent of approximately 
hours a week and it is during this time that the students 
begin to interact within the context of an agency and J®" 
gin to work through their own feelings with regard to their 

career plans . 

The entire sequence is accomplished by the student 
taking courses in ten different departoents of the 
The major is interaction of six departments of the college 
and the rationale for this is based upon the fact that 
only as a student comes in contact with a great diversity 
of Lowledge can he in fact begin to crystallize his own 
thinking and begin to relate effectively to people who 
very often will be very unlike himself with regard to 
philosophy, value systems, etc. 

At --resent there has not been any real evaluation of 
this program; however, we are in the throes of . «^®veloping 
a program in cooperation with a state-wide social agency 
which would allow us to do some comparisons between stu- 
dents enrolled in this type or program and those who have 
received no specialized education at the undergraduate 
level with the hope of comparing what their roles and et- 
fectiveness are with client groups. The only real evalua- 
tion we have had thus far is global in its orientation, 
in that all of our students have 3 obs well before gradua- 
tion and all who have gone on to graduate school have one 
well. At this point we have no real data,_3Vst opinion 
and feed-back and all of thas has been 

perience of Eastern Nazarene College has been most ®ncour 
aging. The program obviously is there to stay and the 
constituency of the school^ i.e,, faculty, stuaents, 
employers, Lmir.unity, etc., havG all found it a happy and 

productive marriage. 
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Specially Designed Programs for the Helping Services 
Is this the Year - Is this the Answer? 

John E. Rabenstein, Ed.D. 

Program Director, Undergraduate Program 
of Vocational Rehabilitation 
University of Connecticut 



The subject is not new and the problem is certainly 
not new! It may well be that only recently are we coming 
to grips with the created situation. Since World War II 
and the administrations of Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy 
and Johnson the area of employment referred to as "service- 
to-people" occupations has moved into a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the labor market. The Bureru of Census estimated 
that there were 2.6 million persons employed in the Health 
Services Industry in 1960, an increase of 54 percent dur- 
ing the decade from 1950 to 1960. 

The problem is, in brief - a critical shortage of 
properly and well trained professionals and how to remedy 
the situation. It appears to be somewhat of a paradox, 
that the labor supply and the labor market are inversely 
related. The shortages of warm bodies exists at the ex- 
treme opposite end of the labor spectrum from where the 
shortages are seen. 

The professional organizations and associations are 
recruiting, sometimes intensively and vigorously, with 
much the same results - shortages. To attend a national 
convention now becomes a game of sorts, trying to guess 
where a friend - who last year was in the midwest - is 
now located. A professional person today will rarely 
have the same position two years hence. This is a result 
of the many new positions being created and the critical 
shortages of persons to fill the positions. There must 
be a stabilization in order to help bring sanity to chaos. 
But, this probably will not happen until the shortages are 
eased. 



The solution to the problems then is apparently an 
extremely simple and elementary one, to make available 
sufficient personnel trained to fill the positions that 
are vacant. Now, the problem has been solved and there 
is no need to continue, only one object obscures this 
bright solution and clouds the scene, that heckler, the 
shortages . 
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The Federal Government and its many agencies are pour- 
ing fantastic amounts of money into programs to train 
people to fill the existing vacancies. For example, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration is funding pro- 
grams to train people in at least eleven specific programs 
of speciality, and there is a twelfth category labeled 
"Other Fields,” which is open to new traineeships as spe- 
cific requirements arise (1963) . To be more specific, con- 
sider the area of Rehabilitation Counselor training, where 
stipends are available for both master's and doctor's 
degrees at nearly 50 colleges and universities, but many 
coordinators are lamenting the lack of good applicants. 

State Agencies are literally crying for the graduates 
of these programs, but according to the McAlees and Warren 
(1966) study there is little chance of these existing 
vacancies being filled with Master's degree counselors. 

This same report indicated that as of July 1965 there were 
some 879 vacancies in the state rehabilitation agencies 
for rehabilitation counselors. Some 450 students were 
expected to be graduated from the training programs, and 
only about one half were expected to apply to the state 
agencies. The personnel needs for 1966 and 1967 were esti- 
mated to be nearly double those of 1964 and 1965, without 
proportionate increases in Lrained applicants . 

A conference on Supportive Personnel was held in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, in September 1966, which brought together 
administrators of rehabilitation facilities to discuss 
personnel shortages. Representatives of various profes- 
sional organizations (American Nurse's Association, Inc., 
American Occupational Therapy Association, American 
Physical Therapy Association, American Psychological 
Association, American Speech and Hearing Association, Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, Inc., and National 
Rehabilitation Counseling Association) gave their stand 
on the use of supportive personnel, since it was univer- 
sally accepted that rehabilitation facilities were being 
forced to depend on supportive personnel if the appropriate 
services were to be offered. Parenthetically, at some time 
it must be understood and agreed upon that the term sup- 
portive personnel will be defined and will differ for the 
various groups. The conclusions of the conference included 
the suggestion that the rehabilitation facilities explore 
fully the sources of assistance within the comraunity, i.e., 
junior colleges, colleges, vocational-technical schools 
and on-the-job training, to aid in solving their personnel 
shortages . 

Thus, the colleges have been handed the ball and now 
must either play the game or lose the contest. This means 
they must devise innovative programs that will provide a 
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new approach to the already existing prograjrts. 

The University of Connecticut, School of Education, 
has accepted the hand—off and will in Septeniber, 1967, 
initiate a new program aimed at helping to solve the afore- 
mentioned problem. The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration has awarded funds for a teaching grant to provide 
an undergraduate, pi ^-professional training in the helping 
or rehabilitation services. 

It should be pointed ou- that the term rehabilitation 
has evolved to mean more than vocational preparation. It 
is now a broader term and includes many services which are 
not vocationally oriented, but are to enable the person 
being served to become better able to function within his 
limits. For this reason the tern rehabilitation service, 
in place of helping services, is in my opinion a fitting 
description for the services rendered. It becomes a gen- 
eric term and gives some dignity to the field. 

Several authors (Ginzberg, 1963, Sussman 1966) have 
pointed out that in the areas of study being discussed, a 
3 arg 0 percentage of students are unaware of these rehab- 
ilitation service fields until they are upper^ classmen or 
graduate students. Ginzberg (1963) stated that over 75 
percent of social work students did not decide upon this 
field until their last year in college. Sussman (1966) 
reported in his study of Rehabilitation Counselor Trainees 
that 46.4 percent gained their first knowledge of Rehab- 
ilitation Counseling after college (it would seem that the 
Public Relation and Infoinnation people should be replaced). 

These references are mentioned here for several rea- 
sons: first, they indicate a need area which can be 

filled at the undergraduate level, i.e., orientation to 
the helping services early in a students career; and 
secondly, they emphasize that the more established profes- 
sions have for years used a pre— professional approacn 
which appears to be effective, since the students enrolled 
in the graduate professional schools in many cases are 
quite dedicated to their chosen calling. 

A junior year student at the University of Connecti- 
cut enters the curriculum in a program that is as indi- 
vidualized as possible and yet still meets the require- 
ments of the School of Education. It must be pointed out 
quickly that this is not teacher training, nor modified 
teacher training. It is a new program with a flexible 
but required core of subjects that include: Principles 

of Rehabilitation; Orientation to Rehabilitation Re- 
sources; General Psychology; Speech and Hearing; Sociology; 
Physical Therapy; Special Education; and Educational 
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Research. There are numerous additional electives avail- 
able in each of these disciplines and a large part of the 
project director's time is spent in advising each student 
and aiding him in planning a profitable and individual 
program of study. 

One can readily see that a wide variety of subjects 
is covered; however, this is necessary to realize the ob- 
jectives of the curriculum, which are: 

1. to develop an awareness and understanding of 
the nature of disabilities; 



2. to develop a sensitivity to the personal, psycho- 
logical, social, vocational and economic handi- 
caps which may be attributed to disabilities; 

3. to establish an early inteiest in the field, 
which can facilitate quality recruitment at the 
graduate levels. Unsuitable or unhappy candi- 
dates can be discouraged from further study; 



4. to present the "gestalt" of disabilities, and 
thus to supply the knowledge essential to an 
efficient functioning rehabilitation generalist ; 



5. to allow for the development of strengths and 
interests that lead to qualitatively better ^ 
graduate students and in turn better rehabilita- 
tion personnel by matching those qualities with 
the needs of various VRA funded graduate pro- 
grams ; 



6 . 



D develop an awareness and knowledge of the 
arious disciplines within the broad concept of 
ehabilitation, which will allowfor better com- 
nrri .-'a-h-i nn and services to the disabled person. 



These objectives were developed to provide the stu 
dents with an overall picture of the inter- and intra- 
personal facets of human behavior. 



Supplementing the formal lecture courses is field 
experience for each student, in order for him to see and 
become aware of people who f^e^°°’"sidered disabled or 
handicapped. Sussman (1966) , found that 27 percent of 
the Rehabilitation Counselor Trainees had no previous 
Srect experience with disability prior to their graduate 
training. Imagine for a minute, a budding physician who 
fainted at the sight of blood and did not realize it un- 
til viewing his first accident case or operation. 
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Field practicum has an important place in the overall 
training. The student is expected to have field place- 
ments either in a private agency in any of a num-oer of 
settings or to have placement with a state agency Counselor 
(Vocational Rehabilitation, Blind agency. State Employment, 
Welfare, etc.). The experience of practicim will not make 
accomplished workers, but it will serve to point out the 
realities involved in face to face exposure to clients, 
patients or students. This should come in the final 
semester of the student's junior-senior year program. 

During this same semester, seminars should be held once a 
week, where each student involved in practicum can dis- 
cuss the events of the week prior tc the meeting. This 
allows an exchange of ideas and thoughts by the students 
and may help to put their theory and experience into 
proper focus. 

The anticipated outcomes of the program should follow 
one of several directions. The first direction is nega- 
tive in that the student decides that this is not his 
”cup-of-tea. ” This is fine, since several semesters of 
graduate school were not spent in pursuing an unhappy 
course of action. The second direction sees the student 
moving into employment in one of the helping services and 
performing many duties which do no'c require the knowledge 
and skills of tne advanced degrees, but are essential to 
the operation of the service. These duties would be per- 
formed under the supervision of a properly trained and 
qualified professional. In this way several of the para- 
professionals could be under supervision of one profes- 
sional, who would then be free for duties requiring the 
advanced training. The third, and perhaps most important 
direction is towards graduate study in one of the areas 
covered in the undergraduate program. 

There are real shortages at I’wo levels. The first, 
which has already been discussed and is mot likely to be 
seen by the public, is that of service personnel. The 
second level may well be more critical, because these po- 
sitions can not be filled by partially trained persons. 

I am referring to the training level, to the Ph.D.s and 
the Ed.D.s who have the background and knowledge required 
to train those students to whom I have referred in this 
paper. The shortage here is almost unbelievable. Hope- 
fully, the more able people graduating from the pre- 
professional programs will be directed into graduate pro- 
grams and some on to training positions. It is possible 
that with an appropriate background and orientation at 
the undergraduate level, part of the time required to 
complete graduate study will be eliminated, thus putting 
more workers into the field at an earlier time. 
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To summarize, much concern is being rehab- 

critical shortage of professional personnel in the rehab 
nitatiL o? hefping services These openings and vacan- 
cies are in some cases unfilled and xn still oas 

ar^being filled by persons not trained properly to do 
the tasks, and this leads only to new ggr- 

pro^fdl a partial bPt important answ^ ^ these 

needs. The idea of helping people should _ 

present day college students, since t Govern- 

incT a cause. The helping programs of the Federal Govern 

ment programs such as the Peace Corps, o orps an 
ar-o a*n*npalina to our voung peoplBf andf xf tney are ar»w 
ing thl call to these areas! they should be interested in 
the program discussed in this paper. 

The Rehabilitation Services graduate will be equipped 
to work in many settings under '^itect supervision of 
nroperly trained professionals, and still other gradua 
will be^encouraged to move directly into a course of 
graduate study of their choice. 

In closing - again the questions, "Is this the 
answer? Is this the Year?" 
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Undergraduate Helping Services in the West 

Dutton Teague 

Director, Undergraduate Programs 
for the Helping E'.ervices 
Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education 



The need for more trained mental health personnel is 
obvious. The inability of graduate schools to produce 
adequate numbers of people is equally apparent, P . 

of the increase in the number and enrollment of graduate 
schools. We must therefore look to new ways of educating 
additional personnel to enter the field and to 
creative new ways of utilizing trained personnel in agen 

cies and institutions. 

WICHE's activities in undergraduate education began 

in Salt Lake City, Utah in May of 1965. ^gg®_^nd 

over 130 educators and administrators met to discuss and 

share information then available ^^^^ig^that" 

vices. They discussed current program's, students f^at 
were currently involved or who might be tapped for under- 
graduate helping services programs, the future of the 
helping service! and the whole issue 

ing. Materials at that point were relatively and 

undergraduate helping services courses 
region could be summed up in one word 

remaining western states h^d not begun to develop under 
graduate courses in the helping services. 

lented at that meeting included: "Current Undergraduate 

Social Service Education - Developing nnder- 

Dean Mereb E. Mossman; "A Challenge to the West. ^ 

graduate Education for the Helping Services , by WilU^ T. 
Adams; "Articulation Between Graduate and ^ndergradu 

Education for the Social Service Education, ^ Service 
Ernest Witte; and "The Universities Role in Social Servic 
Education," by President Arthur S. Flemming of the Uni 
versity of Oregon. 

As a result of this meeting participants gave an 
overwhelming endorsement of the concept of ® 

education in the h-.lping services. It was 
that a series of subregional institutes be held 
volve many more persons from higher education and from 
agencies and institutions . 
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The proposal was funded by Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration and a series of subregional institutes v.^ere 
held between June of 1965 through June of 1966. Insti- 
tutes were designed to develop new information in the fxeld 
of undergraduate helping services education as well as 
considerations and approaches to teaching these courses. 
There was agreement at that point that immediate attention 
would be given to the development of interest, support, 
and knowledge concerning the helping services. These 
meetings were most successful in these respects, and there 
were indications that new programs were on drawing boards 
and other existing programs might be modified and expanded. 
Colleges and universities in the west were accepting the 
concept of educating baccalaureate persons to perform some 
of the services traditionally reserved for professionals, 
and the agency and institutional administrators were will- 
ing to utilize them. 

Let me digress for a moment to provide you with a 
brief picture of the attitudes and values in the region 
where these programs v/ould develop. Consideration of 
similarities and contrasts between the west and Uew 
England would be helpful when you consider how our knowl- 
edge and experiences would be applicable here. 

The WICHE region is made up of thirteen states - any 
one of twelve of those states have a land area larger 
than the total of New England region. 

Looking at this in another way, Montana, for example, 
has three psychiatrists, two clinical psychologists and 
eight social workers per 100,000 population (and has a 
total population of approximately 675,000 people). You 
must also consider that their services must cover an area 
more than twice that of the total NEBHE region. Cince 
professional persons tend to live in the urban areas, you 
can see there are vast areas in the region that are with- 
out any professional services and geographic limitations 
make it impossible for people to avail themselves of ser- 
vices from urban cei'ters. They are without professional 
services - and I fail to see any appreciable change in 
this situation in the foreseeable future. 

Some have suggested that the development of profes- 
sional schools in these states would relieve their short- 
ages. I believe this highly questionable since it does 
not assure that graduating professionals v’ould not live 
in urban centers where there are cultural activities, a^ 
professional community, and where salaries and opportuni- 
ties for professional development are available. 
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We must also consider the cultural atmosphere of 
these states. The Old West is still prominent and inde- 
pendence and self reliance valued. 

Thus the climate throughout many of the western 
states, reflecting the pioneer spirit and the philosophy 
of immediate justice, is not in keeping with the general 
philosophy of professional groups that stress that man s 
weaknesses are a result of his life experiences 
therefore, remedial help is appropriate. In my judgment, 
as long as these attitudes concerning symptoms prevail, 
the barriers to professional services stressing causes will 

remain. 

Thus, the coastal states — having the salaries, urban 
centers, and urban attitudes and values — will most likely 
continue to recruit and maintain the majority of profes- 
sionals in the near future, even though professional 
schools may be developed in the states away from the Coast. 

Since we see a preponderance of service being offered 
by public agencies with relatively few private resources 
in the west, the attitudes I have just discussed have 
important implications for budgets and for the type of 
services to be made avai.lable. I note also that my gen- 
eralizations have some notable exceptic s. 



Now that I have provided you with a general smimary 
of the geographic implications, the values and attitudes 
of a good portion of the WICHE region as background, let 
US look again at the development of undergraduate helping 
services programs within this framework. 

At the conclusion of the first series of institutes 
in June 1966, there was no doubt that four-year helping 
services programs would continue to emerge in increasing 
numbers and that the following year another series of sub 
regional institutes would be initiated to focus upon the 
development of further knowledge and methods that could 
be utilized by emerging undergraduate programs. 



Plans for the second series of institutes, again 
funded by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
and scheduled to run from June of 1966 through June of 
1967, were to focus upon the developm ent of methods for 
the differential use of manpower and upon the development 
of content areas which could be utilized for curriculuia 
development. To do this, institutes were held bringing 
together representatives from higher education in the 
disciplines of psychology, rehabilitation, sociology, 
social work and psychiatry along with persons from prac- 
tice representing corrections, mental health. 
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reh^ilitation and welfare. Ou"*" defined goals were to 
assist practice to define the tasks the helping services 
person would perform. The definition of tasks by agency 
representatives and with the assistance of educators had 
three primary purposes. 1) To assist practitioners to 
look at the tasks traditionally performed by professionals 
and to differentiate between the task that professionals 
have perfoini'.ed as a result of their competence and the 
tasks that they have performed as a result of tradition 
or lack of qualified aides. 2) We also saw this as a 
beginning step in helping them to define levels of com- 
petence,, 3) By bringing practitioners from various fields 
of practice together, we expected to demons\-.rate the com- 
mon characteristics and demands of the tasks the helping 
services person would perform. 

If agency representatives could define the tasks the 
helping services person would perform, then definitions 
of the skills required to complete these tasks could be- 
gin. These definitions would provide content areas vv'!ch, 
in turn, could be utilized by faculty in developing cur- 
riculum for undergraduate education. 

These definitions meant thati 1) Potential utiliza- 
tion of the helping services person would be clearer, so 
that a baccalaureate person could begin service at a de- 
fined level of competence. 2) That the undergraduate pro- 
gram could incorporate sound preparation for graduate 
schools of varied disciplines. 3) That the undergraduate 
program could lead to an informed citizenry in matters 
relating to the helping services for students not seeking 
a career in them. 

Needless to say, m»r.y problems arose. I will attempt 
to point out some of the major stumbling blocks as well as 
some of the methods that were used to overcome them. 

The most prevalent initial issue concerned the con- 
cept of liberal arts education . It was feared that 
would relinquish a liberal arts education for vocational 
education. It seems that there was considerable concern 
as to whether or not a liberal arts education could be 
maintained while allowing for a specialization. A major 
in the helping services, however, would demand no more 
course hours, including field work, than does any other 
major field. In fact, if the liberal arts are composed 
primarily of humanistic subjects, then a helping services 
student, with his concern for mankind, can be considered 
educated in the best liberal arts tradition. A four-year 
college career would allow the ricscessary time for the 
student to gain a heightened appreciation of the arts 
and literature - necessary not only for self-fulfillment. 
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but for true effectiveness in the helping services as well. 

While the liberal arts concern continues, it appears 
to be less viable than a few years ago. It exists but 
has lessened as a practical obstacle in the WICHE region. 

Another area that was of great concern to the educa- 
tors was that the use of field instruction wo uld contam- 
inate education. This issue perhaps centers arouna 
we teach about social services or whether or not we should 
also include method courses. Another problem contributing 
to this concern is thafprictiticners overemphasize the 
value of practical experience. The continued suggestion 
bv practitioners is that the faculty does not know the 
real world by virtue of living in an ivory tower. This 
does create antagonism which has an impact upon the use 
of fisld work in th© ©ducation proc©ss* 

Field instruction provides students with an oppor- 
tunity to test their career choices, to understand the 
network of social service programs, and to gain some ap- 
preciation of the impact of the helping services upon 
individuals early in their education. ^er- 

majors in other fields an opportunity to test their inter 
ests, which may reduce changes in career choice. 



Another area that 
( generic cours e content 



was questioned was whether or not 
apnerxc uuuxs- could be developed. It did no;: 

prove to be a particul arly difficult hurdle, however; as 
agencies began to work to define tasks, they found a num- 
ber that were applicable. 

A side i?=-sue of this led to another more far-reaching 
interpretation. When participants found some dirfioulty 
in considering a complete helping services concept, it was 
suggested that any liberal arts education in any subject 
would probably be applicable. This stress on an 
liberal arts education under est.imates the skill and knovl 
edge necescary to aid people in distress. This interpre- 
taiion of the helping services was much oroader than our 
concept and was narrowed after consideration. 

A problem which is before us and which we have not 
been able to effectively deal with at this 
of how we are going to evaluate the impact of these p o 
grams. There are a niamber of issues in question. How- 
ever, we feel that evaluation should not be considered 
until we have a better understanding or 

will be developed and when agencies have a ^^etter idea of 
how to employ this new type of pers nel. While practice 
has only begun to legitimize he baccalaureate person, the 
trend in this direction seems rapid in the west. 



Another concern that has been expressed, especially 
by personnel in graduate schools, is that there is little 
or no allowance for screening. For example, 
is academically qualified but has personal qualities that 
are questionable can he work successfully with clients? 
Again, this is a matter that has not been resolved but 
will have to be dealt with in the future. 

Another issue, raised by Herbert Bisno, who 
served as a resource faculty person, has been that of 
training for an occupation rather than a particular agency 
or area of practice. His suggestion is that professionals 
are persons with a strong occupational identification. At 
liLs this may distort organizational goals. He suggests 
that if we train people at the baccalaureate level for 
agencies or fields of practice, they may become so oriented 
to the existing system, and to the frame of reference that 
emerges from that institution, that they are simply unable 
to look at it from the outside; or they do not have the 
perspective so that there can be a balance in the organiza- 
tional and their occupational values. If a question of 
ethics arises and the worker has no ingrained professional 
ethic, he may find himself unwillingly embracing organiza 
tional or institutional policies which are themselves open 
to question, especially since the baccalaureate level 
worker will not easily command professional respect and 
support without occupational backing. 

Let us now look at some of the overall problems in 
dealing with these issues. First of all, the field of 
practice has had an extremely difficult time attempting 
to define the tasks that the baccalaureate person would 
perform. Their tendency has been to stress the difficulty 
?f changing current practices; thus it has been most diffi- 
cult fc’** them to consider what the agencies will be in 
four year ■ en the first student emerges. It has been 
equally di- icult for those in practice to consider that 
the relationship of the baccalaureate person andthe 
professional might be compatible and that 

competence and responsibilities could be more closely de 
fined. They have had a tendency to tell higher education 
how to teach rather than to suggest the knowledge they 
believe necessary. By this I mean they have 
ficult to list a series of skills that miyht be taught a 
the undergraduate level even when structured material 
spelling out an approach to this was provided. They have 
tended to make judgments and evaluations of potential 
responsibilities without creatively attempting to outline 
possible improvements. 

In attempting to reduce these problems. Dr. Eugene 
Koprowski analyzed numerous job descriptions as a means o 
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defining tasks. Job descriptions, however, are primarily 
for salary or recruiting purposes - they are not designed 
to build curriculum nor do they necessarily describe the 
tasks that the employee performs. Also, tasks are defined 
in terms of what the agencies want now and the job descrip- 
tions are not concerned with what will evolve. Another 
problem with using job descriptions is that they are filled 
with standardized phrases imbedded in bureaucratic struc- 
ture . 



In spite of these problems, we were able to use the 
job descriptions to identify task repetitions. We found 
in the job descriptions from numerous agencies that tasks 
centered in four areas: 1) client relations, 2) training, 

3) outside contacts, and 4) administration. 

This wac helpful to participants in attempting to 
look at what their staff was actually doing. It had the 
side effect, however, of encouraging them to look at the 
status quo. To deal with this, we translated the tasks to 
roles in which the helping services person would act. The 
roles we defined were the change agent role, the research 
role, the administrative role, and the liaison role. Us- 
ing role as a reference point rather than the task assisted 
participants to an individual interacting within a system 
and a changing concept of the agency and its personnel. 

For each of these roles we asked what is being done. We 
were seeking then the verbs such as teaches, supervises, 
arbitrates, interviews, etc. We then asked to whom the 
role was being applied and for what pu3:pose. Our thought 
was that by looking at each application role, we would 
later be able to make some preliminary judgment concerning 
the level of competence needed and, therefore, how much 
knowledge is necessary for effective performance. 

These considerations are at their most basic stage, 
however, and a great deal of work must be done before any 
definitive material relating to levels of competence can 
be developed. 

Another area that I have not discussed in any detail 
is that of the WICHE summer work-study program, which has 
been active in the west since 1960. The focus of this 
program has been to interest college students in the field 
of mental health in its broadest sense. Our method has 
been to bring students to an institution of higher learn- 
ing for a simmer quarter. They spend the first week on 
the campus gaining some understanding of field service, 
and some information regarding mental health and related 
areas. They are then placed in any number of agencies — 
correctional, mental health, rehabilitation, welfare, 
schools for the retarded, etc. They spend eight weeks in 
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i-ho actencles where they receive both pay and credit. The 
f.It SIer?hey return lo their college or ^rversrty c^- 
*->nc a-i- a-htemot is made to integrate theory and p 

Fd-5 

rer l°L"?owa";r S^isf^stSdents^Sho Sgh?%nter . 

^SSuare%cS:“s ;ilt more toward students completrn^^^^ 

frl“e p^or/aJir^rgrS ro°g“aS-tr-h^ol?"This is an 
ILellent recruitment device and is =VPP°ttaa by higher 

^""=?"iren?hulSricalS°S iSe"s?Sderts .""LeUmiLry 

"rlslarch inSef that^S high rate of these students are 
entering the field. 

T have spent considerable time talking about the 
problLf II administrators in trying to aefrne the level^ 

llfISirrffrrrrecoII Ixlrerely 

ulul wf hive sime understanding “illi^Sness to sup- 

this effort by administrators, the student will not 

be accepted. We have invited the P^’^hicipation of 

1 /j n •Fnr thi<=5 recison* Un±6ss tney arts xii 

irMraraifaiii^f^^ 

for a dead end. 

We have found that individuals within the professions 
vary It lKIr“iIns as to whether or not a worker with 
only a Bachelor Degree can work with people. With r 
emnhasis upon an interdisciplinary approach, there is a 

^inlnearn? tradition, that must f ^ ^Hni 
^ T.T-ir=io r^-i fference in opinion as to the use or rieia in 
c?rruction All of these issues will become prominent as 

nimillcui™ sllies are proposed within the eKisting 

framework of colleges and rouILI lId 

tendencv to gather a smorgasbord of current courses ana 

Illilhis an integrated helping services program instead 

rpstructuring knowledge in creative new ways. This 

Iltlwl lln Illy sirve to obscure the problem of man- 

power^v*ioh will make eventual solutions even more diffi 

cult. 

undergraduate helping services Prog^s^are^emerging 

Illflorfa^e fdigfairirlflllional staff in the i^ediate 
future, and the needs are increasing. States primarily on 
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the pacific coast have felt the impact of the manpower 
shortage to a lesser degree? but the shortage is becoming 
more and more apparent. While there is some -e that ^ 
graduate schools will somehow develop the personnel, this 
idea is becoming very difficult to maintain in light of 
overwhelming fact. Thus, these states too must look for 
alternatives , 

There is no longer time to consider whether or not 
baccalaureate persons are prepared to work with people. 
Many are performing the tasks at this time; we cannot con™ 
tinue to set high standards and accept "underfills,” I 
suggest we face the problem and develop gualified aides 
with defined expertise. Also, the professions cannot fail 
to consider the contributions of undergraduate education 
in meeting manpower needs. Instead, they must offer lead- 
ership, Otherwise less than the potential ends may de- 
velop. 

In considering the roles in which the baccalaureate 
person can perform, we must not avoid the development of 
alternatives merely because there is very little defini- 
tive information. In time we must consider the relation- 
ship between undergraduate and graduate education. We 
must define those qualities of graduate and undergraduate 
education which are unique and thos»^ which are common in 
their objective. The baccalaureate person must be pre- 
pared to understand his own responsibilities and also to 
see his own role in relation to professionals and others 
with whom he will be working. 

Since there are states with little hope of developing 
professional services, it is possible that professionals 
be trained with a greater knowle''ge of supervision, ad- 
ministration and consultation so they could assist in the 
development of teams utilizing the baccalaureate person 
as the primary source to the client. This may sound like 
heresy at first, but the alternatives are even more grim 
and the current models are not going to approach the grow- 
ing need. 

Our focus for next year at WICHE will be to utilize 
the materials which we have gained to assist emerging pro- 
grams, We currently have knowledge of approximately 
twenty schools of undergraduate education under various 
titles that are emerging or expanding and changing their 
focus. Our method next year will be to develop resources 
with expertise in curriculum development, and manpower 
utilization techniques that can be made available to col- 
leges and universities. 
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We have only begun to consider the problems of devel- 
oping faculty to teach these courses, but this is another 
area which will require thought, study, and experimenta- 
tion. 

If we continue to debate the issues, the programs 
will begin while the dialogue continues. WICHE's respon- 
sibility, as well as that of many others, is to assist in 
providing the resources for meaningful and effective de- 
velopment. 
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IV. FIELD PLACEMENTS FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 



Field Placements - A Way of Knowing 
Zelda Samoff 

Director or the Social Welfare Program 
College of Education 
Temple University 



It took the breathless excitement of a college soph- 
omore who said, in connection with her first field place- 
ment, "You mean I'm going to meet and work with a real 
live social worker!" to confront me sharply with the fact 
that the "real live social worker" is not an accessible 
model like the teacher or the doctor in the community. 

But if one ever has question about the value of carefully 
planned field placements, one has only to listen to stu- 
dents. One has only to ask students - undergraduates and 
graduates - to hear an overwhelming confirmation of the 
relevance of the experience to many aspects of their lives. 
Whether or not they become social workers, they see the 
combination of course sequence and related activities in 
the community as the most significant contribution of their 
undergraduate studies to their development as effective 
human beings. One cannot dismiss such student percep -ions 
lightly. 

One suspects, however, given the grim realities of 
limited financial resources, shortage of qualified faculty, 
pressures to increase student enrollment, and lack of ade- 
quate space, that no academic institution will consider 
field placements solely because of students' perceptions. 
What then makes this time-consuming activity relevant to 
academic purposes? One may suggest a number of factors. 

Field experience is an effective way to: 

1. develop the student's knowledge about man and 
his society; 

2. improve the student's ability in communicating, 
organizing time and work, observing, thinking 
critically, and solving problems; 

3. broaden the student's experience base , which 
enriches classroom learning; 

4. encourage the student's involvement with people 
and with the serious problems of our times; 
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5, facilitate the student's growth in self-awareness, 
sensitivity, and the evaluation of his strengths 
and weaknesses; 

6. demonstrate the academic institution | s commit - 
ment to the community in which it exists. 

The community as a laboratory for the academician is not a 
new idea, but it has renewed importance in the second half 
of the 20th century. 

The student studying individual and group behavior 
can know, intellectually, a child's need for limits. But 
put that student in a settlement house as a leader of a 
youth group and another "way of knowing” becomes possible. 
Confronting him is his own need to be liked, and therefore 
his reluctance, sometimes absolute inability, to say "no” 
at the very same moment that his mind tells him that ilmits 
must be set. What he does with this ambivalence moves him 
to a new and more complex level of awareness, to a new way 
of knowing. 

The idea of cultural difference hits him with a gut 
reaction when he discovers that a 13 year old girl in his 
group is an unwed mother-to-be, or when he hears a strange 
new language, or when he smells dirt, or when the white 
student, perhaps for the first time, spontaneously moves 
to put his arm around a Negro or Puerto Rican child. And 
what a sense of power he uncovers in himself as he nears 
the end of this experience and realizes that despite all 
the barriers imposed by difference, despite all his fears 
and anxieties, he has seen and accepted the child, and has 
contributed something positive to his growth. Often he 
says, "You know, I see my kid brother differently now, and 
I respond to him differently," or "My parents still bug me 
at times, but their job isn't so easy, either." 

The pain of separation and the difficulty in saying 
good-bye, when experienced in relation to course content, 
can result in this new way of knowing. Students learn 
their own need to hold on to their groups, and then go on 
to discover that they can channel these needs with a new 
self-discipline, in order to free the child to say good- 
bye in a way that promotes his independence. The academic 
(discussion of defense mechanisms comes alive when students 
share in the classroom their different patterns of leave- 
taking. 

This is but a brief sample of what may occur during 
the first course in our sequence at Temple University. 

The junior course, which deals with social welfare insti- 
tutions, requires what I call "Field Involvement." A 
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student may choose to deal with a social welfare problem,. 
After he has defined the problem and read the literature, 
he visits one or two agencies attempting to meet the prob- 
lem. He reports back to class, again with a gut reaction, 
the jolt he received when he saw suddently a whole room of 
old people, immobile, sitting in silence, staring into 
space, existing like vegetables. The class has a more 
personal and intense appreciation of ideas about political 
power, learned in their courses in political science, of 
the statement that the poor on welfare do not have power, 
of the significance of the black power issue, of the dif- 
ference between laziness and hopelessness. Another stu- 
dent, who has chosen to work with a welfare rights organi- 
zation, brings in a welfare client who educates the class 
cibout her perception of the welfare agency. She indicates 
with unmistakable clarity and dignity the way she views 
her "social worker" and the way she'd like her social 
worker to be. The class, seizing upon the dysfunctions 
of a bureaucracy, gets one view. But the functions of a 
bureaucracy take on a different dimension when the stu- 
dents visit a public agency, see an administrator pushing 
"hot buttons" to bring about change in his own agency, and 
hear him urging them to demonstrate against indecent con- 
ditions in an institution for which he has partial respon- 
sibility. The revolutionary nature of this gradually 
dawns on students, and they have a new illustration of 
Maslow's self-actualization level applied to an institu- 
tion. More important, they discover the connection them- 
selves . 

In the Senior Seminar the focus is on social work. 

How does the teacher help students get a beginning grasp 
of the generic aspects of the profession? Field experience 
in a capstone course usually evokes deep involvement by 
the student. Put fifteen agencies into one class! Give 
the fifteen students case records in varied settings, 
dealing with varied problems, and using varied processes 
and ask the class to search for the common threads that 
identify the helping process. In no time at all they are 
adding personal experience in their agencies to the 
printed matter they are studying. Initially their dis- 
coveries are stated in their own language - no question at 
all of whether they understand! - and as they study, read 
and work they begin to develop the professional terminol- 
ogy. Once the likenesses are discovered, the differences 
are not so difficult or oveirwhelming. 

Let me not forget the rats ! The student is a little 
less complacent about families living in rat infested 
houses when she is suddently confronted by a rat during a 
visit to a client. And she is a little more confident, 
when recounting the event to the class, as she suddenly 
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realizes she didn’t faint, didn’t become paralyzed, and 
even managed to hide her fear* The teacher now has an op- 
portunity to reintroduce content from the junior year, by 
reviewing societal values (why do we let people live this 
way?) change and resistance to it (what alternatives 
exist?), planned changes (how do we bring about change in 
an agency?) , and developing new questions and solutions 
in a dynamic society. 

How do we teach the concept of identification? Lis- 
ten to the students boast about "MY agency, ^ supervisor, 
MY client" and confront them with“what they are saying! 
Opportunities for connections bombard teacher and students 
alike, and each is left savoring his own private discovery. 

This is a hard way to teach! The teacher has to know, 
to perceive, to demand, to support. To achieve an identi- 
fiable, manageable whole in content alone is a difficult 
task, for there is the constant search for the larger and 
larger connecting ideas, the essence of the content. But 
to integrate class and field in undergraduate education, 
to bring cognitive and affective processes together, is 
the real challenge, + e extra spice that transforms an 
ordinary stew into c _ourmet’s delight. In this struggle, 
the teacher finds himself needing to know more, and finds 
himself ".earning more through a new kind of dialogue with 
colleagues in other disciplines. 

The teacher makes his own discovery that Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs, in addition to being a useful tool in 
teaching human growth, has implications for the study of 
an institution, and both are connected to the views of man 
which introduce the first course, and which conclude the 
last course. And Buber, Knopka, Erikson, Leibnitz, Perl- 
man, Marx, Malthus, Key ser ling, Spencer, Darwin and Freud 
are suddenly connected in larger gestalts. The teacher 
can leap from the year 1601 to 1215 to 1967 to the 1st 
century, and the students can make the leap, too. As the 
teacher learns that the unexpected (the great or terrible 
thing that happened in the agency) becomes the expected in 
the classroom, he finds himself developing another dimen- 
sion in his intellectual process and new power to engage 
his students in learning. He also works harder than ever 
before in his life. His reward is only inner satisfaction. 
The moment of joy comes when students say: "You know, I’m 

lucky this term. For the first time in my life all my 
courses fit together," The teacher replies: "No, for the 

rirst time in your life you have the power to fit them to- 
gether — you have a new way of knowing," 

I don’t for a minute want to minimize the time, ef- 
fort, and cost of developing field experience or to paint 
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Field Placemeiv'*.s Within a Public Agency 



Robert A. Batten, Jr. 

Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Department of Education, 

Concord, New Hampshire 



In considering the use of field placements in the 
helping services, sometimes referred to as Internship, it 
is necessary to view the experience both from the point of 
view of the agency in which the placement will be made and 
from that of the student undergoing field placement. It 
should be considered that the practice of the helping ser- 
vices is both an art and a skill that can only ach j eve a 
degree of maturity through experience. The student nay 
have undergone a broad range of learning experiences in 
the classroom prior to approaching a field placement. He 
may have investigated the many dimensions of the practice 
of his profession and have developed a cameo-like impres- 
sion of the manner in which he would apply his skills, but 
he must also be confronted with actual work experience as 
embodied in the problems presented by a living human being. 
Preferably, he will be assigned a limited number of "cases" 
which he will explore in terms both of the problems they 
present and the services offered by the agency in which he 
is doing his placement. At this point many students of 
the helping services begin to run into trouble. Depending 
upon his own personality, the philosophy of the school 
from which he comes, and the nature of what he has been 
taught by his instructors, the student will begin to 
achieve a varying degree of comfort or discomfort with the 
role assigned to him. This may be more particularly true 
in the legally constituted public agency, whose role aiid 
function are carefully defined by law and where the kind 
and mode of service are specifically indicated by the 
wording of the legislation which brought that agency into 
being. At this point, for purposes of presentation, I 
must confine myself to the public agency which offers ser- 
vice through professional persons whose primary mode of 
function is the skill of interpersonal communication. The 
use of this skill depends very much on the ability of the 
professional person to withhold his own personality and 
to permit the person being helped an equal role in the 
relationship, A close approximation of equality ensures 
that the relationship will be governed by the needs of the 
person being helped. The young professional, the intern, 
must now fall back on his own resources, on what he has 
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been taught about the work he is ready to attempt and the 
manner in which it ought to be carried out. For some, the 
restrictions of the agency become a severe threat. They 
see themselves as being hampered in the fulJ, application 
of their skills to the "real" nature of the client's prob- 
lem. At the very worst, they will deliberately flaunt the 
roles of the agency and enter into a relationship with the 
client which is entirely inconsistent with the nature of 
their field placem.ent. At the least, they will chafe 
under the restrictions and find their progress in the 
placement impeded by the expenditure of too much time and 
emotion on these frustrations. 

It should go without saying, but it must be said, 
that no student in the helping services should be assigned 
to a field pic.’ ement without a sufficient degree of super- 
vision to enable him to experience this as a true learning 
experience. A good supervisor does not only instruct him 
in the rules of the agency in which he is placed, the 
policies which enable those rules to be carried out, and 
the resources which the agency uses to accomplish its 
task. The good supervisor also explores in depth with the 
student his experiences in encountering the problems of 
his clients and his experience in attempting to appl^ the 
knowledge of his profession. This should provide the op- 
portunity not only to learn what was right and what could 
have been done better, but why it was right and why an- 
other mode of approach might have been more or less suc- 
cessful. The student who spurns the regulations of the 
public agency in which he is placed and who flaunts them 
to a greater or lesser degree is accually restricting his 
future learning rather than freeing himself in the prac- 
tice of his profession. While we would not presme to say 
that any legislation or any code of regulations is perfect, 
most have been written and devised by persons who bring 
both experience and wisdom to their task. These rules and 
regulations are carefully designed to delineate the given 
assignments or the purposes behind the legislation. They 
provide a roadmap by which the person working in a public 
agency is shown the terrain within which he is to function 
and the manner by which he may be able to go from goal to 
goal. Many students chafe at the "rules of eligibility 
of many public agencies. They are often heard to remark 
that they cannot understand how an agency can be so arbi- 
trary as to choose to serve the problems of some people 
while others are turned away with their problems unsolved. 
The phenomenon which these students observe and which dis- 
tresses them is the simple fact that any given agency 
recognizes that it cannot solve all the problems of the 
world and that, if it is a public agency, the problems 
which it may attempt to solve are carefully defined for 
it. The goods and services which the agency may use in 
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the accomplishment of its work are included within the 
definition of its assignment and, _ therefore, when ^he 
agency defines its criteria of eligibility, it is simply 
defining the kinds of problem with which it is prepared 
to deal and for which it may reasonably be expected to 
have soine kind of solution* 

A very broad, philosophical approach is used in ’^any 
segments of the educational field to train people for the 
heloinq services. This can be excellent for more mature 
students since it gives them a broad 

a flexibility in their adaptation to their field placement. 
However, for others, there may be a need for a greater or 
lesser amount of instruction in the nature of the individ- 
ual agencies to which they will be assigned, and in the 
history, background, and manner of practice of these agen- 
cies. It is not to be expected that the educational fa- 
cility can provide detailed instruction on the kinds of 
forms^that will have to be filled out or the exact mode of 
recording of activity in which the student has engaged 
and othe? specifics. He may very well need some instruc- 
tion on the "why" of the paper work which 
ter. If he can learn prior to his field placement, that 
he is going to have to process a certain amount of paper 
work and can come to understand that the forms are to 
serve him rather than he the forms, he will avoid wasting 
valuable time once he is actually on location in fbe 
agency. There are many excellent reasons, which need not 
be detailed here, for understanding how to efficiently 
process the forms used by most public agencies. 

While the student assigned to a public agency for 
field placement should not be considered as free labor 
by the agency, neither should the student assume that he 
is free to use his time in whatever manner he chooses, 
even if it conforms better with his general educational 
goals. During the time that he is on assignment to the 
Igency, the student should be expected to conform to all 
of the personnel policies and practices of the agency 
which he is assigned. This will mean 

to work at the established hour and take his breaks at 
the established times and will complete the full work day. 
It should also mean that he w5 1 1 not be absent from his 
place of assignment without informing the person respon- 
sible for his supervision. Unfortunately, some public 
agencies do see student interns as a way to get some extra 
work done, particularly when it involves unpleasant chores 
that the regular professional staff have been avoiding. 
While it should be understood that students can, and in 
some cases must, learn from some of the less challenging 
and less exciting aspects of the job, these elements 
should only be assigned to them by the agency when they 
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are specifically part of the learning experience and 
place under supervision. Unfortunately, some public 
cies will not consider accepting for field placement 
person who is not a good prospect to be hired by e 
agency when he or she has completed field placement, 
is a serious mistake on the part of the agency , since we 
must not only be concerned with acquiring competent pro- 
fessional staff, but also with raising the general level 
of practice within the profession. This may, on occasion, 
involve considerable expenditure of time on the part of 
some agency staff to supervise and train a given student 
in field placement, even when the student adraits at the 
beginning of his placement that he cannot possibly con- 
sider employment with the agency upon graduation. If an 
agency administrator must be selfish within this context 
then let him be selfish enough to realize that such a 
student is going to talk to his fellow students about his 
experience in that agency. If the experience has been 
good and the student sees the agency administrator as a 
far-sighted individual who is broadly concerned with the 
development of the profession, he will so portray the ad- 
ministrator to his fellow students, with the distinct 
possibility that some of them who may have done their 
field placement elsewhere may well seek employment in that 
agency. 

As in so many other situations in our modern society, 
the experience of field placement in tne helping services 
must be a two-way, working relationship between the stu- 
dent and the agency. The student needs the experience, 
the practical application of his academic background in a 
setting which does not yet place upon him the full pspon- 
sibility of his profession. He needs the opportunity to 
continue to learn and to refine his knowledge within the 
actual context of practice. By the same token, the stu- 
dent is responsible for recognizing that he cannot have a 
truly satisfactory learning experience within the agency 
unless he does this within the context of the agency it- 
self. This means that he must, and I stress must, learn 
not only what the agency does but how it does the 30b. If 
he does not, he may well have the challenge thrown at him, 
as it was to one of my former students: "How can you sit 
there representing this agency and tell me you don t know 
the answer to a simple question I just asked you about 
what this agency does." Taken in context by a skillful 
worker, such a statement poses no serious problem; when 
experienced by a beginning worker, hc’ ver, it can be a 
simple indication of the fact that he does not know what 
he V7as talking about and that to some extent^ this is is 
own fault. The agency must provide a supervised learning 
experience of a high professional quality with no other 
goal than providing this experd.ence, while the student 
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must bring to the experience an open, seeking mind, a 
recognition that there is no such thing as perfection on 
this earth and a sincere desire to profit from every ex- 
perience encountered. 
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Field Placements Within a Private Agency 

Kenneth Brown 
Assistant Director 
United Federation of South End 
Settlements in Boston 



A good deal of attention has been paid recently to 
the coalitions which must be formed between educational 
institutions and the community if adequate education is 
to be provided for students to live and work in today s 
changing society, changes that are difficult to under- 
stand - changes that effect your students on your insulateJ 
campuses. The Great Society programs follOTing on the 
heels of the Civil Rights Movement and tied in with the 
struggle in Viet Nam are trying to tell us about a world, 
a city or a neighborhood in which some of us live bigh, 
some of us live low, and the result is lost manhood, lost 
manpower, and lost brainpower, because our education ex- 
poses us to few experiences that are real. 

Many innovations in curriculum design and practice 
have been instituted at all levels but few have involved 
exploring coirmiunity resources and the specific role they 
can play in a partnership to provide field experiences in 
the helping services. Impetus has been supplied by the 
Federal Government, trusts, foundations, the academic com- 
munity, unions and some private agencies but the focus has 
generally remained within the internal structure of tne 
school. This focus must be broadened to include the^com- 
munity agency, if the agency is to provide relevant a. leld 
experiences that will enhance students learning an 
growth while at the same time providing needed community 
services. 



The social work profession has recognized this and 
throughout the years resisted pressures to reduce the 
number of hours of field work. Essentially, it has been 
felt that "to study social work without supervised field 
work is not to study social work at all." 



Settlements, the social agency I know best, can pro- 
vide excellent and viable field-work opportunities for 
students in observing methods and working with people. 

Add research if you must. The settlement orientation of 
working, sharing and involving people at their neighbor- 
hood level within its service area should provide a local 
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focus that makes definition of assignments an easier task. 

However, settlements have a job to do with whatever 
help is available. Their effort is to mobilize whatever 
resources they have in the most effective and useful way 
to get the job done. If there is to be a clear relation- 
ship between field experience and the classroom, schools 
must begin a dialogue with settlements on teaching objec- 
tives, methods of instruction and relevant meaningful 
field experience to see if both can get what they want 
from the placement. 

Schools must know something of the structure and 
philosophy of the settlement and the practical aspects of 
the helping services profession and they must either see 
how this can be a good working partnership or be knowledge- 
able enough to make reasonable demands which can be agreed 
upon to everyone's benefit. 

What can a student get from a field assignment? Let 
me use a work-study student as an example. He worked 15 
hours per week for 30 weeks and 40 hours per week for 12 
weeks. He has gained a sense and a feel (not understand- 
ing) of the people, how they live, what their frustrations 
are, how they handle them, how they raise their children 
and what their expectations are for them. He appreciates 
the diversity of social class levels and the life styles 
that each brings to the community. He can talk about the 
failures and the successes of social work and the job of 
the social worker. He has learned much about himself, his 
strengths, his limitations, his fears, his attitudes, his 
aspirations and can start to initiate a realistic appraisal 
of his capabilities. Lastly, he has made a contribution 
to the lives of children and adults and is proud of what 
he has accomplished. He has gained a sense of identity 
and a sense of contributing to a worthwhile project and 
cause. He sums it up this way: "I had no idea how wonder- 
ful people are. I have learned more as a result of my work 
here than I can tell you. I hate to leave this job. It's 
the most rewarding thing that has happened to me," 

The agency's answer concerning its contribution to 
the field work student sounds like this: The student can 

gain knowledge about the many diverse ethnic and economic 
groups of the district, the tremendous range of problems, 
the institutional and cultural life in the community, and 
the variety of services and programs available to meet 
these needs. The student can be given a meaningful 
assignment which will expose him in ways that will supple- 
ment as well as reinforce his academic pursuits and help 
him refine theory through practice and vice versa. But 
the agency does not say who is to tell me what his 
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academic pursuits and theory are so that I can refine them 
and vice versa. 

For instance, a student in education who volunteers 
his services as a nursery teacher's aide once a week ^ 

semester may learn and be an asset. At the end of 
semester his commitment is finished. But a good teacher 
does not have the time to give to a 

semester, to say nothing of his concern for changes which 
effect the children. But if the student could assigned 
by regulation of curriculum from October through May, the 

job assignment might be of value ’ ig 

This value can be further enhanced if the school has a role 
with the nursery in upgrading its teaching standards. 

A very specific example of the ineptness of the c^- 
munitv-sohool relations is the work-study program. We 
can agree this is basically a money program. But we might 
also possibly agree that the schools nave a responsibility 
to know what students are doing and if work can be related 
to study. Did any school attempt to use 

as a bridge between school and the comm.unity agency? Would 
it have bLn possible? Do schools see this as a Possible 
supplement to student education? Or did schools go to the 
community because they ran out of c^pus 

schools want for students that a settlement house can, as 
a partner, help provide for students? 

Many private agencies have had long years of mutually 
beneficial experience with the use of students in their 
proarams. This is probably more true of _ agencies provid- 
ing g^-oup work, recreation and leisure time services han, 
f7r examhe, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children! However, the Careers for Social Work Progr^ 
has been able to place students potentially 
the helping professions in most private agenci . n 
work as caL aides, group workers, special interest lead- 
lrxenl!y visitoL, baby fitters, intake interviewers 
and on and on. The jobs they can be helped to do is not 

the problem. The jobs are there. ml^av^ 1- 

can If ford to pay the salaries and 

able for the necessary regular supervision and in servi 
training for a worker who will be avail^le for only 
short time. Yet, as I think of the racial strife, the war 
on poverty, the maximum feasible participation of the poor 
and the range of problems with which a United South End 
Settlement attempts to deal, it Provides a laborato^ with 
all the essential ingredients for „gs 

the college generation. Therefore, _ if |g 

a proposal which uses community social welfare facilities 
as a field placement where theory can be translated into 
action and where the student will gain invaluable work 
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experience and training, let us test thes<- questions for 
validity. 

Agencies know the kinds of personal characteristics 
and qualifications they want with the kind of skills 
necessary to do a useful job service. Do the schools 
know what they want the student to gain from the field 
placement? 

Agencies welcome to some extent the responsibility 
of making their operations training stations for students, 
but they want firm commitments for a period sufficient to 
give something to the agency and to the community , as well 
as to the student. Are schools willing to build the field 
placement in as a credit part of the curriculum? 

In the South End of Boston, The United South End 
Settlements has started demonstration programs for new- 
comers, Puerto Ricans, and southern migrant Negroes; for 
getting information about community resources and new op- 
portunity programs (SNAP, SEMCO, Urban School, ABC, YETC) y* 
supplementary education and cultural enrichment programs; 
training and employment for those who normally do not read 
newspapers or believe the radio or TV announcement is for 
them; health, medicare, medicaid, hospitalization services; 
public welfare services; housing, code enforcement, rehab- 
ilitation; urban renewal and citizen participation. Are 
these possible areas that you believe can provide a field 
experience that will enhance the student's perspective of 
the world in which he will have to work? We believe these 
areas offer a rich and unparalleled variety of challenges 
and learning opportunities. 

I suggest schools develop descriptions of the kind of 
experience they believe will be helpful to students in 
particular areas of study and determine which agencies are 
able and willing to supply this experience. Are schools 
prepared to pa;^' to agencies the cost related to working 
with this new untrained manpower and make it financially 
possible to provide the unit supervision necessary to 
reach the schools' goals which make the field placement 
an integral part of the education process? 

There is a critical and urgent-pressing need for the 
advancement and expansion of undergraduate education in 
the helping professions both for direct entry of graduates 
into practice and as preparation for graduate education. 



*South End Neighborhood Action Program; South End Manpower 
Program; Action to Boston Community Development; Youth 
Employment Training Center. 
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presently, agency staff is cfuegf^^' 

welfare services directly from coll g • clients, 

in order that they may be of greater se,.vice i^o 

si‘.2rs: ™ 

bifore intelligent innovation becomes commonplace. 



Field Placement Within Institutions Working 
With the Public Offender 

Raymond R. Gilbert, Ph.D. 
Department of Psychology 
State College 
at Boston 



The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society , the recent 
report by the President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, has a lot of _ thoughtful 
things to say about what is right and what is wrong in the 
way we as a society go about the task of controlling crime 
in the United States. My brief comments today concern 
some roles that I see the colleges can play in preparing 
some of its graduates for careers in the correctional sec- 
tor of the field of "crime fighting" — a sector in which 
there are too many things that are wrong. 

By "Corrections" the Commission report refers to 
America's prisons, jails, juvenile training schools and 
probation and parole machinery. They note that this is 
the part of the criminal justice system that "the public 
sees least of and knows least about." (p. 159) 

Corrections is not only hard to see; tradition- 
ally, society has been reluctant to look at it. 

Many of the people, juvenile and adult, with whom 
corrections deals are the most troublesome and 
troubling members of society. . . - Society has 
been well content to keep them out of sight. . . . 

Its invisibiliry belies the system's size, com- 
plexity, and crucial importance to the control 
of crime. ... In the course of a year it 
handles nearly 2.5 million admissions, and 
spends over a billion dollars doing so ... 

(yet) a substantial percentage of offenders be- 
come recidivists, they go on to commit more ... 
and often more serious crimes, (p. 159) 

The Commission found that the conditions under which 
most offenders are handled are often detrimental to rehab- 
ilitation. These conditions are viewed as "the result of 
a drastic shortage of resources together with widespread 
ignorance as to how to use the resources available." How- 
ever, the Commission also saw signs of hope that changes 
could be made: 
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... a number of imaginative and dedicated 

people at work in corrections . . 

Lms where their impact, .^'"‘^had 

f-i al and legislative correctional policies, haa 

alreadv made a marked difference; a few experi- 
Sentl?%roglaL whose results in terms of reduced 
recidivism were dramatic. tp. 

-But," they caution, "many of toe new ideas, while s“P“ 
lorted bv logic and some experience, are yet to be soi 
dfically evaluated. Nevertheless, the potential for 
change is great." (p» 159) 

Anyone who has worked in, with, or ^ 

fail to agree with the Commission's findings tnat 

leotual base particularly dl not 

ohf atr^^law /e^"=3tion^li^ otherdilS^lSL cer- 

?li4l? contributo helpful ideas to correctional practice, 
orientation. 

As a one-time correctional practitioner I ■ 

professional training in clinical ° 9 Y toval^le 

trying to make sense out of who and what 1 saw in me 
field^ both with recard to the Keepers and , P ' 

also found that 1 increasingly drew H^^ad for new 

logical md ?"'*’^°P°j;°5^°uiti°"tlly 1 even added a sample 
ideas and orientations. Ultimately ^ . j ^ think 

of the law to “y.^^t^l^^l^fthirhvbri'd education gave me 

Lrcii? tirinlwe^r^Jto^puzrierthJ^^ relu^zie^ 

did g?ve me some different, ways °f . | ' 

a valiety of perspectives y°“ ^haf toe puzzles 

Sn*bfLlved^to?ough''or4a?ive thought and experimentation. 

„.i.ss s svr.;.:r.;s°%*s 

Ind parole staff. Graduate degrees are more frequent y 
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required by juvenile agencies than by agencies serving 
adults. Indeed, personnel qualifications are lowest for 
those who work in adult institutions. A recent study 
(NCCD, 1966) revealed the startling information that 53% 
of local jails and institutions had NO education require- 
ment either for entering the custodial staff or even for 
becoming a Director or Superintendent. 42% of the state 
adult institutions require NO education for its custodial 
staff while 48% of these institutions have NO educational 
qualifications to become a Superintendent. (One could in- 
fer here that you need less on the educational ball to be 
a "chief" than to be an "indian.") Even at best, only 24% 
of the state institutions require a college degree for its 
Superintendents . 

None of this is to say that there are not college 
educated men and women in correctional work in greater 
proportion than the states and local communities require. 
But in my experience the numbers are still too pitiably 
few and the turnover is far too heavy. If the correctional 
field is to better its dismal record of results, it must 
upgrade its personnel standards considerably. At the same 
time it must recognize that better prepared people require 
better salaries, more reasonable and bearable case loads, 
more opportunities for imaginative experimentation and for 
career growth— —especially if college graduates are desired. 
In the past the low visibility and low status of ccrrec- 
tional work has deterred many a potentially valuable person 
from seeking employment in this field. During the Great 
Depression, however, a large number of unusually competent 
college graduates entered corrections because jobs else- 
where were so few. Many of them left, of course (President 
Dickey of Dartmouth, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.), but many 
remained to become valuable leaders in the field. 

Despite the recruitment disadvantages of correction 
it does have "one thing going for it" — the essential drama 
of crime which in real life is often more complex and 
gripping than it is in fiction. In addition, the clientele 
are often so battered and damaged by life, so pathetically 
childlike and hungry that many are moved by compassion and 
by their own "rescue fantasies" to lend a hand. 

Clearly the colleges are a source of supply not only 
of professional workers but also those who can be rela- 
tively quickly and easily trained to perfom certain pro- 
fessional and sub-professional roles. It is apparent in 
correction, as it is in health and welfare agencies, that 
the graduate schools cannot provide enough social workers, 
psychologists, guidance and rehabilitation specialists 
and researchers, to make a significant impact on present 
and future programs. There is an increasing need for the 
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"crofessional" to train eligible men and women to fill maiy 
new roles and many“bld roles which were once viewed as re- 
quiring prSessioLl skills By a ?i^=^ible interpretation 
of the term "eligible," I believe it will be possible to 
find and train both college and ncn-college educated 
people in the rudiments of many correctional practices 
which in my experience, they can often perform with a 
sSIpIising vitality, initiative, and ingenuity--perhaps 
because they are unhampered by some of the built-in pre- 
ooLeptions of the professional as to what one can and 
should do. The increasingly effective use of correction 
officers as group counselors is a case in point. 

I believe that a broad liberal arts education is a 
useful preparation for further training in , 

oractices. I do not believe that coursework in the social 
Sd bISIvioral sciences is the only road to tae develop- 
^nt of interest in and understanding of social deviation. 
What contact with these sciences does provide is one or 
more frames of reference, useful methodologies, and a sen- 

sitization to many dimensions and °! ‘'?”wL^witr 

ior and experience. I am less impressed than I was with 

the need for people with technical i"f°“?tion ^out cor- 
rection; I am more impressed by the need for intelligen.., 

rational, humane individuals who care will- 

citizens (even though many are disagreeable) and are will 
ilg ta ^orroonstrultively in their behalf . , There are too 
ma^in corrections who in the name of realism have lost 
Seir essential belief in the refom^ility oi their 
clients. We badly need healthy criticism, not disgruntled 

cynicism. 

Concretely, we need to develop interactive programs^ 

at the college and agency levels to with^tK 

students to and through an active involvement with the 
real problems of the Offender. To date there have been 
a few^programs designed to promote this involvement, some 
well-organized, some quite informal, jt^rofessor A1 . , 

Morris reports at length on these programs in Correctional 
Research, ^ bulletin Ltitled ^Whafs New in fucation for 
correctional Work,” published in November 1^63 by the 
united Prison Association of Massachusetts. He noces that 
Criminology as a course offering in sociology is becoming 
increasingly popular and that many colleges 
their offerings in Juvenile Delinquency and Penology, 
few colleges have more extensive offerings but pnerally 
emphasize "a liberal and intellectual, ra^er ^jj®n a tech 
nical or professional approach to criminology . 

primary emphasis upon the field as ® 

around and an area of illustration of sociological gen 
eralizations and principlcss . ” (p. 25) 

able to provide sufficient coursework so that majors in 
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sociology and psychology can acquire a specialty in crim- 
inology or correctional administration. Morris notes that 
the University of California at Berkeley , Fresno State 
College and Florida State University offer undergraduate 
majors in Criminology. Other colleges and universities 
offer Criminology as an area of specialization within de- 
partments of sociology: Boston University, University of 

Illinois, University of Iowa, Los Angeles State College, 

San Jose State College. Professor Morris did not report, 
and I know of no departments of psychology that offer 
courses oriented around the Offender. Many textbooks in 
Abnormal Psychology and Adolescent Psychology ^ 

Child Psychology/ discuss juvenile delinquency and adult 
criminality ^ passing, but the substance is relatively 
meagre and simplified . 

A large number of undergraduate Criminology classes 
take field trips to courts and local correctional institu- 
tions to enliven and make more real the subject matter. 

In my experience, this contact can be stimulating^^ and re- 
warding to students depending on who their guide is. 

Some correctional "guides" are well-informed, articulate 
and enthusiastic about their institution or agency; o^ 
are ill-informed, hostile to students, and defensive in 
response to their questioning. I recall one correction 
officer who was enraged by the rather 

put to him by one student group. He complained later that 
"they had no right" to ask such questions. 

unfortunately, this "one-shot" exposure to "correc- 
tions in the raw" is not often really involving— it may be 
only entertaining, frightening or both. I agree with 
Professoi Morris that more carefully planned close collab 
oration is needed between colleges and 

cies so that students can have field experience with some 
breadth or depth and also have access to correctional 
data Incidentally, one way to involve correctional prac- 
tit?;ne^rir?o put 'them on as part-time faculty ■"enters 
Some of them can be unusually effective 

add a "real-life" third dimension to a subject that is too 
often two dimensional in presentation. 

clussroom too often bears no resemblance to Shakespeare in 
the theater. 

Morris found in his 1963 survey that some corpctionaL 
agencies were actively trying to recruit by directly in- 
volving students in their programs. He reports some 35 
correctional institutions in 19 states had some sort of 
internship plan for undergraduates. Ten of these were 
paid internships, six provided room and board. The 

Federal Bureau of Prisons and the j. 

of Correction were notable in this regard. Had Professor 
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Morris included in his survey juvenile, probation and pa- 
ro^flgeiloies?? L sure he wSuld have found ® 1"°!^ 

oroarams For example, I know one young man, now a 
tion officer in Wisconsin (and finishing his 
decree at state expense) who became interested in correc 
tillll work through a work-study arrangement between New 
York University and the Probation department of the New 
York Suoreme Court in Brooklyn. His involvement was de 
veloped through solid coursework plus the opportunity to 
^ork'^dfrecU^with an ^PP^°P^i^bely selected client s^ple 
under the field supervision of a well-trained and matur 
career probation officer. 

In Massachusetts formal collaboration between correc- 
tions and the colleges and universities 

at the graduate school level. For years students Sc^al 

Work ha?e received field experience in °HtS- ' 

court clinics, juvenile and adult correctional institu- 
??onL kmil4riy, trainees in 

Clinical Psychology, and perhaps a few Rehabilitation 
CoiSseling traineS have rotated through those ?gencres 
that can provide substantial professional supervision. 

But undergraduate contacts with correction have been 
!imi?ed lirgely to occasional field trips, occasional 
lecturL by^real live correctional workers, occasional 
data gathering for term papers. ^J^hough yearly a large 
number of Harvard undergraduates through the Phillip 
Brooks House volunteer program 

courses and assisting in recreational activities there nas 
not been a self-conscious attempt to recruit any ?f bhem 
into the correctional service, even though some might be 
rip© for such persuasion* 

In the last analysis, of course, all the collabora- 
tion in the world will be unless colleges 

really strive to inspire and to .^^"^^auaht 

through meaningful instruction. _ All 

unless corrections can provide i^^^J^’^fbive progr^s and 
related jobs which can challenge the intellectual and 

motivational resources of the college unless 

IL job he is permitted flexibility and elbow ^ 
there are genuine career opportunities g , 

onen to those with know-how, not know-who, and unless 
there are salaries which are themselves imaginative and 
which dignify the efforts of '=°’^’^®=bional workers who are 
too often rewarded only by the word dedication. 
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V. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF CURRICULAR CHANGE 



A Model for Development 

Mereb E. Mossman, Ph.D. 
Dean of Faculties 
University of North Carolina 



Lf st^Slaf .TloXrf aLf^ic 

aS prolels?onai prerequisites of the faculty who wrll 
give the leadership to these programs. 

Higher education in America has always 

S Ftb-C^^^^ reTe“lipe^ ^fthi^ ^0^0?^-? a isa- 

t?onal soLSfthlt may bl found in most colleges today. 

Bases npn n which a curric ulum for the helping ser- 
vices can be built 

There are seve^l as^Ptions "^ich^I^believe may_ 

tern%or Institutions wishing to est^lish P^°gf 
those interested in the helping the "Guide 

ioilon'iS wiifi^ Jonnnit frundergradunte Education" 
pSp^id by ihrcouncil on Socijl Work Education and a 
drafted revision of that guide. 

I would suggest that several assumptions underlie 
our discussion as we consider the implementation 
undergraduate programs : 




^•Tnide for Social Welfare Content in Undergraduate 
Educatinn," New York: Council on Social Work Educauion, 
Fifth Printing, January 1967. 
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(1) The curriculum that we shall suggest fits gen- 
erally into the objectives of liberal arts col- 
leges and colleges of arts and sciences in 
universities . 

(2) There should be a sequence, program, or major 
in social welfare which has an administrative 
identity, and it should be lodged departmentally 
within the institution's liberal arts organiza- 
tion. 

(3) Within the program there should be provision for 
the academic counseling of students interested 
in identifying a curriculum which prepares them 
to move into the helping services. 

(4) Qualified faculty with commitment to the major 
or sequence are essential to the success of the 
program. 

The first assumption we shall make is that any cur- 
riculum planned for those interested in the helping ser- 
vices should be based in the liberal arts. We have gen- 
erally accepted the thesis that for an intelligent under- 
standing of social welfare in our society a student needs 
to have substantial basic foundation knowledge about the 
nature of man^ and of his society. If one is to come to 
grips with social welfare needs, services, and issues, he 
must be able to place these within a broad conceptual 
framework drawn from the basic disciplines in the social 
sciences — anthropology, economics, political science, 
psychology, anu sociology and in the humanities from his- 
tory, philosophy, and literature. We have said then that 
the essential foundation knowledge which he should have 
would include: 

(1) content that develops a knowledge of man and 
insight into human behavior, both individual 
and group; 

(2) content that develops knowledge about and under- 
standing of society and social interaction and 
the nature of human experience viewed from both 
historical and philosophical perspectives, as 
well as from the points of view of the socio- 
cultural, political, and economic environment; 
and 

(3) content that helps to develop basic abilities 
in both problem-solving and in communication. 
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This basic foundation knowledge will be found in the 
departments responsible for such content and taught by 
the faculty identified with these disciplines. It will 
be up to each institution to search out the specific 
courses which most nearly offer the content that fulfills 
these objectives. 

Upon this broad and carefully planned base, a social 
welfare program or major should be built. A student will 
normally move into the social welfare sequence in the 
junior year. The concepts and ideas to which he has been 
introduced in the basic disciplines can then serve as the 
bases upon which he will be ready to examine social wel- 
fare as a social institution and social work _ as _ a profes- 
sion. Many of the concepts from the basic disciplines can 
be re-examined and developed in the frame of reference of 
social welfare. 

It is in the social welfare sequence that the student 
should come to understand the interdependence between the 
culture, its social structure, the social welfare insti- 
tution and to explore the kinds and origins of problems 
with which social welfare is concerned and the measures 
which have emerged in society's efforts to prevent and 
remedy these problems. He will then be able to see in 
perspective the changes that have taken place in social 
welfare as new kinds of needs and problems have come about 
He can examine the institutional arrangements as an ex- 
pression of those things which a democratic society 
values for its citizens and see them from the points of 
view of the social, cultural, political, and economic 
contexts in which they are found. 

In this framework the student can then look 
profession of social work— at its goals, values, ^®thods 
and settings. The profession can be seen in the context 
of the structure and function of the helping professions 
as well as in relation to other aspects of social organi- 
zation in our society. 

This introduction to the social work profession and 
the institutional arrangements in which it is 
would lead into an examination of the methods which social 
work uses as approaches to problem-solving. 

In one or more of the courses in social welfare, 
field experience should be used to extend and deepen the 
learning that takes place in the classroom. 

Some colleges will wish to introduce an additional 
course or courses into the welfare sequence for students 
who plan to go immediately into employment in the helping 
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professions upon graduation from college. Several under- 
graduate institutions are now experimenting in this area 
with courses with a more specific vocation?.! orientation. 

Administrative organization 

A second major assumption which we would hold in 
introducing and implementing a curriculum for the helping 
services is that a concentration or major in social wel- 
fare should be established. This should be set up admin- 
istratively within the liberal arts. Each college and 
university has its own institutional organization and fol- 
lows its own particular pattern; we will, therefore, not 
propose any single location for the undergraduate program 
that we are discussing. Generally, one of the following 
four patterns exists where such concentrations or majors 
are developed: 

(1) A departmental major with a social welfare con- 
centration. (Most frequently these concentra- 
tions are found in sociology departments.) 

(2) An interdepartmental major with a social wel- 
fare concentration. (Generally found where 
colleges have established divisions of social 
science or social studies.) 

(3) A social welfare major. (A separate department 
of social welfare, offering a major in social 
welfare. ) 

(4) An undergraduate social welfare program under 
the auspices of a graduate school of social 
work. (In universities which have a graduate 
school of social work, undergraduate courses in 
social welfare are frequently under the auspices 
of the graduate school although the program is 
located in or related to an undergraduate depart- 
ment . ) 

As criteria to be used in determining the appropriate 
structural arrangements for the social welfare sequence, 
it has been suggested that it should be located where the 
following conditions exist: 

(1) faculty interest and competence in the areas of 
social policy and social welfare, social prob- 
lems, social deviation, social interaction and 
social resolution; 

(2) faculty identification with the objectives of 
social welfare content in undergraduate education; 
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(3) faculty commitment to a social welfare concen- 
tration imbedded in a liberal arts education and 
to the career implications of this concentration; 
and 

(4) faculty competence in relating the content of 
social welfare to foundation knowledge in the 
social sciences. 2 

Academic counseling 

Our third assmption is that a carefully planned 
system of academic counseling is important to the success 
of this program. Relevant or required courses in a se- 
quence or major in social welfare need to be selected 
from a variety of work offered by different departments. 

Another function of advising would be to help stu- 
dents identify their own interest in the helping profes- 
sions and to make available information to them about 
career qualifications and opportunities and about graduate 
professional education. One of the purposes of an under- 
graduate program is to provide students with an oppor- 
tunity to discover their career interest in the helping 
services . 3 

Qualified committed faculty 

A major in social welfare can be effectively built 
only when the faculty responsible for it brings an aca- 
demic preparation that includes preparation in the social 
and behavioral sciences as well as in the social welfare 
needs, services, and issues of our society. This combi- 
nation of kinds of educational background is not always 
easy to find. Many faculty members will bring one prepa- 
ration but not the other. For example, social workers 
are sometimes drawn upon as part-time faculty to teach 
one or more of the courses in social welfare. Frequently 
sociologists with no specific orientation to developments 
in social welfare and social work are drawn into teaching 
courses in these areas. We are beginning to get more 
faculty with the dual background. 



^"Regional Institute on Undergraduate Social Service 
Education," Boulder, Colorado: Western Interstate Com- 

mission for Higher Education, June 1965, page 20. 

^Draft Revision of "Guide" (67-9-8) , page 28. 
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Implementation of curricular change 

The curricular model which I have suggested has sev- 
eral advantages. One feature is the purposefulness it 
gives to the theoretical content in the basic disciplines, 
the sense which it gives to a student of the relatedness 
of content drawn from many areas, and the relevance of 
this content to a total educational program — one directed 
toward the helping services. Those of us who teach in the 
basic disciplines in the arts and sciences know that our 
students often find it difficult to get a sense of direc- 
tion and an appreciation of the significance of their 
studies . 

The planned content we have suggested enables a stu- 
dent to find direction and focus in his college work. 
Colleges and universities that have set up such curricula 
say that the students enrolled are well motivated. They 
have some notion about how they can bring the theoretical 
knowledge to which they are introduced to bear upon an 
understanding of the helping services in which they have 
a concrete interest and concern. Their curriculum avoids 
fragmentation which too often characterizes our under- 
graduate efforts. No longer does a student pick up an 
isolated course here and there — perhaps one in delinquency 
this semester, a second in social problems next, and a 
group work or case work course in the semester after that. 
(Administrators, too, will value a curricular modtl which 
builds the basic disciplines and which in its major 
courses does not seek to proliferate, repeat, and to fit 
its offerings to the various specializations of individual 
faculty members.) 

A second advantage in the curricular model I have 
suggested lies in the fact that in adopting it colleges 
are able to help meet the acute manpower needs in the 
helping services in our society. We have all heard 
figures quoted over and over which remind us of the fact 
that a major portion of the positions in the public social 
services and a substantial number in the private services 
will not be satisfactorily filled unless undergraduate 
education assumes a part of the task of helping to prepare 
workers for beginning positions in the social services. 

The urgency of the task rests in the fact that a lag 
exists between the commitments which we in our society 
have made to large groups of citizens for given helping 
services and the appropriate educational programs neces- 
sary to prepare the staff for handling these services. 

It would be a tragedy in our century if these services 
which we most want for citizens, and for which we have 
committed resources to accomplish the task, should fail 
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because we do not educate the personnel needed to carry 
out the programs. 

Educational institutions are responsive to these man- 
power needs and are responding by exploring and experi- 
menting with new educational patterns to meet the situa- 
tion. The catalyst which has brought us together in this 
conference is the desire to enter into a discussion on 
the best ways in which to plan such curricular changes. 

The third special advantage which I see in the cur- 
ricular model I have suggested is the utilization which 
it makes of a wide range of strengths in an institution. 
The small core of carefully planned courses in social wel- 
fare utilizes all of the content of the work done in the 
basic disciplines. 

Several factors are important in putting the kind of 
curriculum we are discussing into effect. I find it dif- 
ficult to give priorities — each condition needs to exist 
if the program is to thrive. 

The faculty members who direct the program must 
be competent in a basic discipline (social sci- 
ences) as well as committed professionals. 

The department in which the program is centered 
must have an interest in applied as well as theo- 
retical knowledge. 

The objectives of the institution must include 
both a concern for an understanding of man and 
his society and for the preparation of men to 
help carry on the helping services in that society. 

The administration must believe in and support 
the program and make the resources necessary for 
its success available. 



How the University Plans for Change 

Jere A. Chase, Ph*D. 
Executive Vice-President 
University of New Hampshire 



To discuss my topic today, I wish to take advantage 
of a report entitled Toward Unity Through Diversity: re- 
cently completed at the University of New Hampshire by 
The University-Wide Educational Policies Committee. This 
report is now the subject of vfide and heated discussion 
throughout the entire University, out of which will come 
both reaffirmation of many of our present policies and 
procedures as well as many changes. The Committee that 
made this study was made up of ten members of the faculty 
from widely diversified disciplines and areas of the 
University. The academic load of these individuals was 
reduced during the past academic year and funds were made 
available to the Committee last summer so that they as a 
group could spend a week at a remote location in a con- 
centrated effort to jell their thinking and consolidate 
their findings. They wrote an initial report which was 
exposed to some fifteen study groups composed of students, 
faculty, administration and trustees, who for several 
months discussed the preliminary report and made recom- 
mendations. The Committee then proceeded to write the 
final report. In using the report as a reference, I am 
violating the procedure followed by the accomplished 
paper deliverer because these porple on the Committee 
were not experts in curriculUiXi development. They are just 
TgroUrof ordinary run-of-the-mill teaching faculty. 
Which, incidently at the University of New Hampshire means 
that these people are scholars, and researchers, and excel- 
lent teachers as well. The individuals on the Committee 
are really able, well-respected members of the faculty. 



If I were to attempt to summarize the report and 
boil it down into a sentence or two, I would say the re- 
port says this: since ©7ery experience that a student has 

in college has meaning to him, every activity from the 
cashier's window to the classroom should have relevance 
to the educational program. A climate should be cpated 
within the institution so that this does not have to be 
stated but becomes apparent through the activity itself. 



The Committee 
to the curriculum. 



in its report has devoted one chapter 
I believe the issues raised in this 
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chapter are those that probably will be raised by the 
faculties of other Universities and probably fairly rep- 
resent the climate and conditions one encounters when 
curriculum change is suggested. The Committee sugges s 
that the philosophy behind the curriculum at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire is that the student should have 
exposure in breadth to the substance of a variety of 
disciplines and to their approaches to the acquisition of 
knowledge, as well as having a certain amount o now 
edge in depth. In short, general education and special- 
ization. I suspect that this combination of general edu- 
cation and specialization is characteristic of virtually 
all American higher education. 



On the basis of this philosophy I would like to con- 
cern myself with a series of questions that have to be 
both asked and answered when one subjects the status auo 

to change. 

1. The need for the change and does this need_ 

violate the structure of the curriculum which 
should reflect the basic philosophy of curric- 
ulum? 



2. The number, nature and format of courses or 
changes to be made and who puts them together? 

3. The problem of overall requirements and who 
determines them? 

4. The implt 2 irentation, who, how and when? 

Let me discuss each of these concerns in greater de- 
tail . 



1. The Need for Change 

Although there has been much discussion concerning 
advanced placement due to the improvement of high school 
offerings where honors programs and acceleration have had 
some success, I suspect that most colleges and universi- 
ties are going to continue to feel that the maturity _ am, 
liberality which should mark the education at the univer- 
sity level simply cannot be duplicated in the atmosphere 
of most high schools. Thus, any change which tends to 
eliminate or reduce the general education program e 

prepared to face rhis road block and must be prepared o 
show that it contributes to this phase of the program if 
it appears to replace it. 

I believe and agree with the Committee Report that 
:iost universities fully accept the fact that some 
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mastery of a specific field of knowledge is an integral 
part of the educated man. Even though some of the pur- 
ists might wish otherwise, a univepity education in- 
volves some career preparation and it seems clear to me 
th:'.t this will continue. The increases in numbers of 
graduate students where specialization is a requirement 
bears this out. 

The Committee believes that universities should con- 
tinue to place emphasis on both general education and 
specialization ’’but there should be maximum freedom for 
the properly guided student to design a program of 
studies that would best fit his needs as he sees them. 

I suspect that the trend at this point in time, at least, 
for more student involvement in the election of his 
course of study. 

2 . The Number, Nature and Format of the Courses or 
Ganges Made 

Each of us is willing to accept change until it 
really reaches home and affects what we are doing. I 
believe this is the nature of man and is a condition al- 
ways to be expected. 

If then the basic structure of the American Univer- 
sity is as X have indicated above, and the nature of man 
is to resist change that affects him directly, then the 
number of changes to be proposed, the nature of each 
change and its format become critical. 

I do not believe there is any stock answer as to 
the best procedure to follow with respect to the number 
of changes to be presented. The objective to be reached 
by the changes must be almost singular so that when ques- 
tions are raised on each change the answer relates clearly 
to th^ objective sought and can be seen clearly by the 
person directly affected by the change. 

The nature of the change, it seems to me, must be 
such that it calls for involvement by the person affected. 
Another element that enters the picture is who wants 

anyway?" Is it the administration:' This institu- 
tion is not established to satisfy the needs of the busi- 
ness community; we are above all that. If this is true, 
then the format of the proposed change, no matter who 
originates it, must be so designed that those affected 
logically and naturally become a part of it. In fact, 
in many cases it is possible to so design the change that 
it becomes the effort and program of the person affected 
rather than -'hat of the person or persons who may have 
initiated the idea in the beginning. 
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It is at this point that the introduction of curric- 
uluiu in many cases is stymied because of the lack of ef- 
fort in carefully preparing the battle plan. This is 
where the utmost care and thought must be used. 
statement of the objective in simple terms andthe devel- 
opment of a whole series of anticipated moves is not some- 
thing that just happens. It requires a lot of time and to 
the person working on it does not appear to be accomplish- 
ing very much. Let me use committee work as an analogy. 

I think most of us realize how hard it is to get a commit- 
tee to go slowly, to really decide what its objective is 
and to lay out a logical procedure. It is much easier to 
discuss the various individual elements. But the commit- 
tee that spends the necessary time in the beginning is a 
much more effective group. 

3. Overall Requirements 

The determination of the requirem.ents for graduation 
in most institutions rests with the faculty. In most 
universities, I would assume that the college faculties 
establish the requirements through some type of organiza- 
tion. This is a faculty perogative and must be realized 

as such. 

It must be realized by anyone who proposes a change 
in the curriculum that established requirements 
graduation are really by-laws and that a change in by-laws 
must meet the approval of the membership. These require- 
ments, also, are the result of many long years of debate 
between the purists, the specialists, and the applied; _ 
whatever balance has been reached up to this point in time 
has become important to each faculty member, ^who, because 
of the very nature of man, sees the problem first from 
his own particular disciplinary background. 

4 . Implementation 

If my observations up to this point have any valid- 
ity, how does change in the curriculum take place. How 
is it introduced, who does it, and when? 

If it is our assumption, and it is mine, that the 
basic philosophy of the American University is a balance 
of general education and specialization, then anyone who 
wishes to introduce changes in the curriculum must realize 
this basic philosophy. 

I have the feeling that the various disciplines that 
make up the general education segment of the American^ 
Education have not really observed that the accumulation 
of knowledge, the passage of time and the increase in 
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population have made .veal changes in f 

KcfafL-nfeirs l^g., 

truly a part of society. 

1 believe strongly that those who founded this oo^- 
trv of ours fully understood this and also from the vej^ 
beginning realized the importance of toe 
G]ements of the early coinmunity were the family, the 
r^’mvTf'h and the school. We made sure that each child had 
the opportunity to use his talents by 

the sake^f compulsion, but because, ^ ^ "Lough 

lieved that a free country could be established throug 

the sum total of the expression of each ^ed 

Slents. The public secondary school '^^!.^5dual Thil 
■Hr. further develop the talents of the individual. _ 
wL followedLy toe "Land Grant" or State University, 

It 

itself and that we do not have to apologize for it. 

d " cfa^Ltot' in sLi?e LTlf L"tols^°toangl Sltfll, 

iLelilve, against the nature of ^°j^^i°^“toe°fS-® 

in the university or college curricuUm, ^ 

lowing questions have to be answered 

and for the faculty member, who eventually 

ScisiL! dLs this change fit the basic philosophy of 

the American University? _Does it ^^ribution^ 

portunity through my discipline Jan I 

to society along with others in other J^sciplines. 
be sure tLt this is not just being established to satisfy 

the whim of some individual or group? 

implementation procedures may, of 

be diffLent in different institutions, but 1^ sure that 

certain elements have to be present, .’^''e objective has 
be clear and simple. Time and care should be ^ .g" 

format of the proposal so that the individual or individ 
naic! -ho be affected are and have been involved in the ef- 
?ort, Ld toit tooL Lo are not affected directly under- 

Stand the total impact. 
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Introduction and Implementation of Curricular Change 

in a Small College 

John S. Hafer 
President, Curry College 



The development of curricul\am under any circum- 

stances is a major effort, and °^®a®of vSrs 

a oroaram which has been developed over a period of years 

Som an easy task. Indeed, if it /o be done 
effectively and completely acceptable to the faculty of 
an institution, one has to look at the many courses of 
action available and apply the one which 

Dlicable to the institutional clientele. Obviously, the 
method to introduce change for one institution may n 
be the right one for another. 

It would seem that one has to examine 
character of the College before one 
best approach. The experiences 
ground of the faculty, the personality of the 
?Via academic structure of the college and the leadership 
strength of the departmental or divisional chairmen sou 
be coLidered. Having this knowledp about 
whom the planning will take place should b . ^ _ cur- 

in considering the planning for the introduction of 

ricular change. 

in my remarks this morning 1 would like to share 
with you the experiences of a small vear^ago 

Curry College in Massachusetts, whxc i"rieflv 

to plan major changes in its curriculum, „ 

examine some of the points «»ich were learn^ from this 
experience. Perhaps the approach ® 

iLtitulion, but it seemed to be the most effective way 
for this particular college and its faculty. 

Needless to say, this was not an 
vested interests of the appeared to be quite 

strong, and there was bound to be resistance to an aMin 

istration which came to the only e acquainted 

earlier with hardly enough time become well acquaint 
with the faculty. How to place the faculty in a reop 
tive mood for curricular changes seemed bo be o D 

problem and our planning had to be directed tov7ard this 

■Fit’S t - 
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Briefly, what are some of the major lessons learned 
from an experience of redesigning and radically changing 
the curriculum in a small college? Perhaps there 
suggestions here which may be _ appropriate for other col 
leges facing revisions in their programs. 

1. First, try to get a sizeable faculty group interes ted 
on a voluntary b as is~ 

We learned quite early that not all of the faculty 
were interested in rethinking the curriculum 
that much resistance might be expected. The first 
real problem was to find the volunteers and 
out those who had the interest and desire discuss 
radical changes with the Committee on Curricula and 
the administrative staff. The plan that ^^^s _ adopted 
turned out to be rather effective, although it was 
perhaps tar from a conventional approach to seeking 
?Sun?eers. The Committee on Curriculum _ sent a memo 
in late August to all faculty members which only 
raised questions and did not give answers, and com- 
ments were limited except for the introcuctory Por- 
tion of the letter. The faculty was requested to be 
prepared to discuss these questions during the cur- 
riculum meetings scheduled in the orientation P^°“ 
gram for them. The real purpose of this memo was to 
stimulate interest in curriculum development and the 
involvement of as many faculty as possible. There 
was an awareness among the committee members that 
the success of making changes would depend 
deqree to which the staff, faculty, and students 
were involved, and that the desir^le changes would 
be effective and acceptable only if all concerned 
were genuinely interested. 

I shall not attempt to list all of the questions 
which appeared in this memo, but the 
seemed to create the most interest and were later 
the basis for extended discussions: 

a. Are you satisfied with the present aims and ob- 
jectives of the College as now stated in the 
catalogue? 

b. Do you feel thct these should be re-defined and 
clarified? 



c. As you examine these objectives, what do you 

think about the quality, significance, and rele 
vance of the present curriculum? 
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d. 



e. 

f . 

g. 

h. 



Should we seek such changes as a “'® 

proliferation of courses, coupe 
breakdown of the narrow departmentalism, and 
greater depth in our entire program. 

Are the present core requirements 
division much too restrictive and inflexible. 

Are we offering too many majors for a college of 
seven hundred students? If so, which migh . be 
eliminated? 

Are the present courses and structure woven to- 
gether in a meaningful pattern? 

As we examine the curriculum 

we educating our students for life in all of its 
manifestations, or are we offering only a series 
of courses which seem almost unrelated. 

Some of the questions were directed more sppif- 
tcalfy toSLd le?tain disciplines and departments: 

Should we continue tte present ?g„ts’ 

two years of a foreign language for all students. 

amerioan History is now required of 
to satisfy the Social Science core. Should this 
be continued, or should it become more flexible 
to allow students Social Science choices. 

Should all entering Freshmen be required to take 
the Freshmen English course as constituted. 

The vested interest of individual meters 

and departmental chairmen became evident almost im 

mediatSly, for this approach o^tS 

nf much correspondence between the Chairman or 

Curriculum Committee and the pculty °^®^e 

faculty was to assemble for ‘^iscusspns daring the 
orientLion period. But the memo 

major purpose, for volunteers came forth quite 
quickly, asking to share in these initial ^ 

lions, in some oases they may $®ve had a protectiv 
interest in their own areas, but most of them seemeu 
e cenuine interest in participating in dis- 
cussions and continued working with the Committee on 
Cu 3 r 3 ricuXuTii thiroughout th© y©3.3T • 

2. Hold free Hi r. cussions without m aking decisions . 

in our case, we found it most desirable to hold 



a. 



b. 



c. 
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frequent discussions, sometimes with the entire 
faculty, but in most cases with anyone who wished 
to attend the meetings of the Curriculum Committee, 
during which time topics were generalized without 
decisions. New ideas seemed to come forth quite 
readily, which was most stimulating to the Committee. 
Those wno participated seemed to enjoy it and we 
sensed that the faculty now felt that they had a 
part in the academic management of the College. 

Such discussions should have some structure, but 
we learned that an agenda should be quite limited, 
hoping that participants were there only to exchange 
ideas. The Chairman wanted, more than anything _ else, 
to give the faculty a chance to speak freely , with- 
out criticism, on the principles of learning and the 
programs needed which would best help the students. 

It is through such meetings that one becomes 
aware that a small liberal arts college is truly a 
coiiimunity of scholars who, given the opportunity, 
are willing to sit around and discuss the values of 
the total educational program and try to give it 
meaning. Whereas departmental meetings are often 
too concerned with quantity in education, the 
faculty, through such free discussions, seemed to 
be more concerned with quality. 

The vested interests of individual faculty mem- 
bers will always be in evidence, and at times may 
somewhat dictate the discussion, but for the most 
part such interests should give way to the more 
meaningful and enthusiastic approaches to the total 
program that meet the goals of the College. 

As we look back upon the early free discussions, 
we now feel that too often some of the ideas pre- 
sented were rejected without adequate discussion, ' 
and this became discouraging to the faculty members 
who presented them. A lesson was learned that there 
should be no rejection of anything presented and all 
ideas should be thoroughly discussed and catalogued 
for possible use at subsequent meetings of the Com- 
mittee or the faculty as a body . ^ There is bound 
to be some dissent; a group of fifteen or twenty 
faculty members cannot always have a complete meet- 
ing of the minds. The ideas that the faculty agrees 
upon should of course be used as the basis for the 
final program planning. 
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3. Analyze the present curriculum . 

With fresh ideas in mind as a result of the open and 
free discussions, our next step was to analyze the 
present curriculum of the College. Some may argue 
that this should have been done before talking about 
new ideas and possible changes in the curriculum, but 
our feeling was that after having an opportunity to 
discuss new approaches the faculty would be more 
receptive to re-evaluating the present program. We 
still think we were right. 

There were some faculty who felt that our present 
programs were adequate, and therefore saw no need for 
change, while others, who appeared to be over- 
stimulated from the free discussions, wanted almost 
complete change and became almost impatient about it. 
Here again, the Committee believed that this was not 
the time to make decisions about what changes should 
be adopted and tried to confine the discussions 
simply to an analysis of the present curriculum, but 
kept a record of those ideas upon which there was 
agreement for possible adoption in the final plans. 

Here, too, the Committee saw for the first time 
what later turned out to be somewhat of an obstacle 
to the smooth development of some changes which were 
to be made, and I mention this as a caution to be 
guarded against if at all possible. The Curricul^^ 
Committee, composed of seven members, represented 
faculty who were relatively new to the College and 
who had no more than two years of service in ^ the 
institution, although all had previous teaching ex- 
perience. They v/ere selected because of their back- 
grounds, enthusiasm and dedication to the College, 
and because of their voluntary interest in curricula 
development. When older faculty members — older from 
the point of view of service in the College — seemed 
satisfied with the present programs and were almost 
unwilling to talk about changes , some members of the 
Committee showed little tolerance. At some points 
there was v^lmost a wall being built between the young 
and the old, and it was only through the strong lead- 
ership of the Chairman of the Committee and frequent 
individual meetings with the dissident people that 
the way was paved for continued discussions on a 
smoother level. 

When the present curriculum is being analyzed, 
it is important to have a well structured agenda, 
for otherwise the discussion will move too 
rapidly from one area to another without the 
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oDDortunitv for a real critical approach. Adequate 
time must be given to each topic on the agenda, and 

all who' desire should have an ' 

whether oro or con. If someone feels that p 

ticullr bourse is sacred, this is not the time to 

tiy to change him, nor to ^ 

stronalv to criticize him for his stand. The 
oDinions of everyone involved should be encouraged, 
and those who give ideas and opinions should be made 
to feel that they are making real contributions to 
^^rf ?h. anal planning.. This discussion rs also 
the time to raise specific questions that might 
S^cr?he evaluation of the present program and en- 
courage greater exchange of ideas among the par 
ipants . 

It is important to give the entire faculty a 
thorough report of the discussions, and to emphasize 
SOt Oo decisions for change of curriculum have yet 

S^On OSdO! Ihe report should be f "\?0s0 who 

wav as to invite comment and opinions V. _ 

Zele not in attendance at the meeting of the Commit 
III and to stress that the final decisions can be 
made only after considering the ideas of everyo 
concerned. 



4 , Keep the entire faculty in formed. 



While the discussions and planning on 

chaige involves , for the most part, ® 

r>f i-he Curriculum Committee and the volunteers wo 

conSnue to serve, it, is re- 

periodic reports be given to the 

nnrts should be writcen and planned with the hope 
Kat the feed? % of this information will encourage 
?n??r^a? discutlion ^ong the faculty 
and that there will be a feed back of ideas from the 
faculty to the Committee. The faculty should “e 
constaLly reminded that they have 

for developing the academic programs of toe Colleg^ 
and that the Committee is to serve as their spokes 

man. 

DurincT the initial discussion of possible cur- 
ricu??? ?LngL there may be specific information or 
IdLs whLh might be useful to the Chairmen of the 
?^frtoen?s Tr'divisions. It is just as -portant 
to pass these suggestions on to them ^ 

discussion in departmental meetings and sjbseque 
feed back to the Curriculum Committee. 
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The Coiranittee also wrestled with the problem of 
whether it would be wise to give an oral report of 
their discussions in the early stages at the regular 
meeting of the faculty, at which time comment would 
be invited. The conclusion drawn was that reports 
might be given, but in the early stages of curricular 
planning it may be unwise to invite reaction from the 
floor of a faculty meeting. It seemed much wiser to 
withhold this until such time as definite proposals 
are prepared for action by the faculty as a body. 

5. Meet with entire departments . 

During the early stages of planning, when ideas are 
being collected, the Committee learned that it was 
wise to meet with all members of a department for an 
exchange of discussion. In most cases this oppor- 
tunity was greatly appreciated by departmental mem- 
bers, for they felt that such an experience was 
broadening for the entire department. Perhaps in 
such a procedure the Curriculum Committee almost be- 
comes a hearing committee, but again, in these early 
discussions, the purpose should be to ferret out 
ideas and not to draw any real conclusions . 

These meetings appeared to give the departments 
some good ideas for internal discussions at their 
own departmental meetings , and more often than not 
suggestions were returned to the Curriculum Committee 
which bee .mf; quite valuable later on in drawing up 
final plans. 

In meetings with the departments, effort should 
be made to examine all of the creative ideas which 
are presented and to identify the areas of agreement 
which can be used in the master plan to later present 
to the faculty. It is always wise to avoid long de- 
bates on lost causes , for this can only contribute 
to less enthusiasm for change and the possibility of 
an unwillingness to give additional thought to mov~ 
ing from the present program. 

As the meetings with the departments are ar- 
ranged, it is wise to look at the personality and 
leadership of the departmental chaimen, which may 
have bearing on the tack to be used in the informal 
discussions. In our case, we found some chairmen 
who were quite dictatorial and seemed to have litt-e 
rapport with the other members of the department. 
Departmental meetings were infrequent and when they 
were held there was little opportunity for discus- 
sion. In those cases the Committee used a different 
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procedure and sent a memo to all members of the de*" 
partment indicating the things which were to be dis- 
cussed with the Committee on Curriculum. They found 
that in doing this it seemed to promote _ discussion 
among the department members and many times they ap- 
peared to have greater enthusiasm for the opportunity 
to meet with the Curriculum Committee and share ideas, 

6 . Don't forget the students . 

I would assume that there is always the question as 
to how involved the students should become in the 
development of curriculum or in considering changes. 
There are arguments for and against student partici- 
pation and perhaps it can best be answered by saying 
that it depends to a great extent on the institution 
and the type of student body. Others may say that 
students are not experienced and will not have the 
mature judgment to contribute a great deal. If 
students are going to participate, how will they be 
selected? Who will make the selection? 

Since Curry is a small college, where there is 
a good relationship between the faculty and students, 
the Committee on Curriculum decided that at least in 
a small way students should have some involvement. 

The President of the Student Council was asked to 
select five students who would meet wivh the Commit- 
tee on call. These students received tne same re- 
ports which were given to the faculty and were ex- 
pected to share them with their fellow students in 
so far as possible. Unfortunately, conmvuni cation 
seldom went beyond the Student Senate itself and 
what little information filted out to the students 
in general seemed to create rumors and apprehensions. 
Occasionally, small groups of students would get to- 
gether and discuss this with the result that they 
would send reactions to the Committee on Curriculum. 
Even the students who attended the meetings seemed 
to have little to offer until it came to something 
specific, such as the core course requirements, or 
what might be required for a major. I should add 
that the greatest reaction came from the question 
of the foreign language requirement, for they hoped 
to see this eliminated as rapidly as possible. 

Even though we may not expect a great deal of 
student participation in the discussions, we found 
that it is important to keep them informed. The_ 
students seemed to appreciate having an opportunity 
to help in the development, and perhaps their real 
active participation cam.e from discussing changes 
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with individual faculty members. Indirectly, their 
ideas filtered back to the Committee. Since we 
should consider all of the constituents of the col- 
lege in the development of curricular changes , the 
students cannot be overlooked. 

7. Have patience . 

As I mentioned earlier, our discussions concerning 
possible changes in the curriculum began more t:-an 
a year ago. Although much time has passed, we are 
still in the idea stage and the Co’’iirJ 'ctee continues 
to meet weekly looking for possible solutions. In 
some cases, they have reached conclusions as to the 
reforms which will take place and have presented 
them to the faculty for adoption. 

Too often soi^e of the faculty appear to be im- 
patient and can be critical of a Curriculum Commit- 
tee which does not move rapidly. On the other hand, 
the Committee felt that at times the faculty moved 
too slovly and could not reach decisions on proposed 
changes which were to be referred to the Curriculum 
Committee. 

We have learned that one must have patience in 
seeking curricular change and that new proposals 
should not be acted upon too rapidly. There should 
be enough time for the entire fcxculty to study them, 
for faculty committees to review them thoroughly, 
and enough time so that the pros and cons of change 
can be fully debated. It is doxibtful that an entire 
faculty will have a meeting of the minds on proposed 
changes, but certainly one would hope that a major- 
ity would accept such changes with enthusiasm. 

As we review the past year we are convinced that 
we were wise to spend as much time as we did on cur- 
ricular reform, for the staff and faculty now seem 
to be aware that changes must always be considered 
to keep pace with the educational society. Perhaps 
we have not yet found exactly what our type of insti- 
tution should have for its programs, but the frequent 
discussions and the review of possible changes seem 
to have excited the faculty to a point where they 
enjoy the challenge of seeking the right kind of 
curricular innovations. 
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VI. 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Reuben J. Margolin, Ed.D. 
Chairman, Department of Rehabilitation 
and Special Education 
Northeastern University 



The conference on the helping services produced a 
variety of viewpoints and philosophical positrons, but on 
one point there was unanimous agreemenb— a serious man- 
power shortage exists which constitutes a critical cha - 
lenge. Approximately ten thousand workers a month are 
currently needed. As our population grows and as 
people need assistance from the helping services, these 
figures will most likely be revised upwards. Many inex- 
orable forces are at work which contribute to and compli- 
cate the present situation. These forces cover a broad 
range, including such diverse aspects as the population 
explosion, the knowledge explosion, the fact that we are 
now an affluent society and are in a better position to 
afford such services, the fact that we are now an affluent 
society and are in a better position to afford such ser- 
vices, the fact that the problems of the city (housing, _ 
ooverty, civil rights, drug addiction, etc.) are demanding 
“attention, and the fact that all these pressures combined 
are leading to new patterns of health, education, and 
welfare. 



The conference participants and resource persons also 
seemed to agree on two other crucial matters, namely, that 
our restless youths could have a wonderful opportunity for 
altruistic endeavor through work in the helping services, 
anc that the liberal arts college at the undergraduate 
level could play a vital role in the education and train- 
ing of helping service personnel. 



There was a general recognition that the rebellious 
behavior of the adolescent could be converted into con- 
structive channels of service. The quick and healthy _ 
response to Peace Corps activities, ^e active participa- 
tion in Civil Rights and other humanitarian causes serve 
as indices of youth's willingness for meaningful roies in 
life. It was pointed out that not only was it _ desirable, 
but absolutely necessary to have dedicated trained youth 
in the ranxs of the helping services. Quite signif icantty^ 
it was stressed that by 1970, one out of ten high school 
graduates would be needed to help people whc are in 
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trouble, and that the vast majority of the work will have 
to be done by people with less than professional educa- 
tion. It was further urged that time is of the essence, 
and that the earlier we get our youth involved, the better 
off we shall be to meet this colossal task. Finally, it 
was emph--isized that young people bring a variety of posi- 
tive motivations to college, but whether or not these 
motivations are enhanced depends a great deal upon what 
they see when they get there. 

Although there seemed to be consensus regarding the 
importance of the undergraduate liberal arts college as a 
vehicle for producing recruits into the helping services, 
there were wide differences as to how this goal should be 
accomplished. Some felt that there should be substantial 
reorganization of the liberal arts curriculum, while an- 
other point of view suggested that the liberal arts cur- 
riculum need not be tampered with at all. The latter 
position reflected the fear that "rocking the boat” might 
lead to two major consequences; dilution of the curricu- 
lum and the stiffening of faculty resistance to the whole 
idea. 



As for curriculum reorganization, there was a strong 
plea for an interdisciplinary program which would directly 
involve the social and physical sciences, especially 
political science, economics, sociology, psychology and 
anthropology, as well as biology, chemistry, and physics. 
Through this involvement the curriculum would breathe a 
new and dynamic orientation with the central theme of con- 
servation of hiaman life and resources. Thus all students 
regardless of major would be exposed to a process that 
could stimulate their interest in the helping services, and 
at the same time provide a real basis for an integrated 
view of man. 

The participants reacted to this idea of curricular 
change with both support and opposition. The reaction 
from the resource person was significant because it repre- 
sented a different kind of bias. The reactor indicated 
that such an approach challenged the liberal arts tradi- 
tion in a restrictive rather than a broadened sense. He 
questioned whether it was wise to have a surface considera- 
tion of complex biological and social systems which is 
about all a helping service curriculum could do. He con- 
tended that highly trained professional graduates were 
necessary tc probe in depth the various biological and 
social systems. There was a further assertion that the 
proposed curricular reorganization placed too much emphasis 
on the liberal arts being basically problem solving, and 
that this constituted a radical restructuring which would 
generate the educational system's typical resistance to 
innovation. 
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Reports were offered that described specific programs 
at the undergraduate level in liberal arts. The under- 
lying theme of these reports seemed to be that undergradu- 
ates have different levels of competence and could be 
trained for different levels of performance. One reporter 
stressed that even if there were no manpower shortage, 
many jobs in social welfare could best be filled by indi- 
viduals at less than the master's degree level. This fact 
was offered, as a justification for the need to strengthen 
undergraduc.te education. 

It was pointed out that there is tremendous ferment 
and experimentation on the helping services going on all 
over the country. The variety of programs reflects ap- 
prooriate training for differential utilization of skills, 
junior colleges are increasingly preparing students for 
the helping services, especially in terminal positions at 
certain levels. One new development consists of educa- 
tional programs outside of the existing formal educational 
institutions. It was warned that we will not get people 
to operate in semi-technical positions unless new programs 
are developed in undergraduate colleges. 

In one college program described, the number of hours 
required for graduation was raised from 126 hours ^ to 134 
hours. To participate in this program, students in their 
freshman year had to know whether they wished to enter the 
helping services r The additional hours permitted the 
introduction of courses which were technically oriented 
Every senior taking a social welfare major was tied into 
a work study program. 

Another special designed program adopted a prag- 
matic approach, namely how to satisfy the agencies' need 
for manpower. A Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
training grant helped to establish this program to train 
for work in the rehabilitation services. The aim of this 
specialized program was not to make accomplished workers 
but to give students broad exposure to the field. Stu- 
dents have been acquainted with disability, working with 
disability, and if desired can prepare for graduate school 

A panel on field placement stressed field work as a 
necessary student experience. One program was described 
that offers field experience under supervision for aca- 
demic credit. The rationale behind this field experience 
appeared to be that it was a good way to enrich the stu- 
dent's academic experience: to develop his knowledge of 

man in society, to broaden his experience base by expos- 
ing him to culture], differences, and to provide him with 
opportunities for growth not ound in the classroom. 
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A practitioner suggested that it is necessary to 
regard the field experience from the agency's po.\nt of 
view as well as from that of the student. It should be 
an experience that introduces him to the practice of hxs 
profession. The agency should not consider the student 
interns a means of getting work done. If tasks are of- 
fered which are important to the learning experience, then 
the college supervisor's concern that the student's field 
experience be a part of his growth and development would 
be satisfiec. 



Another practitioner suggested that field experience 
helps to cement a working partnership between the agency 
and the university that right educate and motive the stu- 
dent toward the helping profession. He suggested that 
much manpower is lost because the educational institutions 
expose the student to too few real experiences. 

An educator who is also a specialist in the correc- 
tional field called for innovation and innovative place- 
ment in working with the public offender. There must be 
closer collaboration between the university and the cor- 
rectional institutions, since the university can be a 
ready source of individuals who can be quic.cly trained 
for sub-professional and professional positions in correc- 
tions . 

There was general recognition that the introduction 
and implementation of curriculum change is not easy. 
Frequently a lag exists between the commitment that so- 
ciety has given to help people and the willingness of 
colleges to develop training to meet that need. One edu- 
cator, however, asserted that higher education is alwap 
responsive to needs. Her own institution had established 
a social welfare major that fits neatly into the liberal 
arts program. The program is undergirded by a counseling 
service that helps students to move into this area and by 
a qualified faculty with commitment, 

A resource person, in giving some important philo- 
sophical considerations that underlie the helping ser- 
vices, suggested that the helping process was one of 
socially engineered intervention. He felt that the con- 
cept of help was too close to the medical model and that 
it needed a broader base in the unique aspects of human 
development. Although the patterns of undergraduate 
preparation will vary, it was his contention that curric- 
ulum would have to center around the study of four basic 
systems: 1) personality, 2) group, 3) organizational, 

and 4) community. 

Two resource persons concentrated on a discussion of 
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the process of introducing change and the faculty's role 
in this process. One of them felt that before there is 
implementation of change, there must be answers to the 
following: 

1. Does change meet the philosophy of the univer- 
sity? 

2. Does it pro'^'ide faculty an opportunity to con- 
tribute? 

3. Does it make a contribution to society or does 
it meet the whim of o e man or group? 

The other resource person addressed himself to the 
question of stimulating interest in change. The character 
of the college, the experiences, and strength of the 
faculty should all be significant. Strategies for change 
must be developed but the faculty must be interested on a 
voluntary basis. Not only faculty but students must be 
involved in planning for change. Resistance to change 
must be worked through, which calls for patience since 
the process of change may be a slow one. 

The panel on the helping services in government 
agencies discussed their concern for the manpower short- 
age in che helping services, and the government's role in 
alleviating this situation. The panelisbs pointed out 
that demand for more services for more people will in- 
crease. Such statistics as 220,000 helping service per- 
sonnel needed in hospitals, 20,000 in child welfare, 

95,000 in public assistance and 12,000 in rehabilitation 
were reported. Through legislative assistance, govern- 
ment agencies provide grants for teaching, training, and 
experimentation. A key factor in this whole procv. is is 
the responsibility that government agencies have in 
capitalizing upon the ferment now occurring in college. 

An increasing number of young people in college are seek- 
ing outlets through service to people. Another important 
recruiting source are married women who return to college 
after a lapse of many years. Government agencies are 
instrumental in making opportunities known to college 
students. Teaching aids developed by government agencies 
for universities help not only in exposing college stu- 
dents to available opportunities but also serve as excel- 
lent curriculum material. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Many provocative issues were raised during the two- 
day deliberation. Behind it all was a sense of urgency 
for setting a pattern for the future whereby we " 

gin to resolve the problems of serious manpower shortages 
in the helping services. It was generally agreed tha 
the crux for any problem solutions resolved around suc- 
cessful cooperative efforts between helping service agen- 
cieSf the government agencies, and the universities, 
is in this context that the following recommendations are 
offered. These recommendations reflect the perceptions 
of only one person, namely the writer of this report. It 
should be obvious that the recommendations do not g^aran 
tee a panacea but are merely suggestive of the «-eps that 
can be taken to meet this crisis situation. If the op 
Dortunitv to record the shared thinking of all the par 
?icipants were more readily available, the recommendations 
would have been greater in number, perhaps also more c 
ative aiid more pertinent. 

It is recommended that - 

1. A continuing dialogue be established between the 
universities and the helping agencies. This 
dialogue is necessary to correct misconceptions, 
to minimize resistance, to encourage greater 
understanding of community needs, bureaucratic 
forces in university settings which retard 
change, etc., and to ensure cooperative effort. 

2 The development of faculty and student conscience 
groups should be encouraged. The purpose of 
these groups would be to gain recognition that 
colleges and universities have an obligation to 
meet critical community needs and to explore ways 
that educational institutions of higher learning 
can fulfill their obligations. 

3. The helping service agencies and the government 
agencies should keep the placement officers in 
higher educational institutions fully informed 
about the kinds of jobs that can be obtained 
without a master's degree and what growth oppor- 
tunities these jobs provide. The placement 
officer can be a key figure because students 
come to his office seeking employment. 

4 The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
make available to colleges and universities co- 
ordinators who would work with the colleges to 
help them capitalize upon their strengths in 
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fg.culty, curriculum, etc. Such an individual 
would not only assist the educational institu- 
tions in recognizing their potential, but also 
in maximizing it. 

5. Higher educational institutions should be en- 
couraged by governmental agencies to take full 
advantage of the assistance that can be secured 
from them in furthering academic programs in the 
helping service. This assistance can range from 
the simple providing of teaching aids and other 
curriculum material, the utilization of govern- 
ment personnel as resource persons to assistance 
necessary to secure a training grant, or a grant 
for a research and demonstration project. 

6 . Greater advantage should be taken of the work- 
study program now being funded under grants from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. This pro- 
gram has been very helpful in providing much 
needed financial assistance to the students and 
in providing essential manpower to helping ser- 
vice agencies. However, the potential in this 
area has hardly been tapped. 

7. Wherever feasible, higher educations should con- 
sider the adoption of a cooperative education 
program either as a basic method of academic 
operation or as an alternative method. An in- 
creasing number of universities in the country 
are converting to the cooperative education plan. 
A number of universities have introduced the co- 
operative education plan as an additional alter- 
native method in certain selected academic pro- 
grams. In either case the cooperative education 
plan with its alternation of work and study has 
introduced many students to the helping services 
as a career. 

8. Development of programs to train for the helping 
services should be varied and flexible. 

a. Special programs or courses do not neces- 
sarily have to be designed to encourage stu- 
dents to seek careers in the helping ser- 
vices. There is a place in the strictly 
liberal arts college where students can be- 
come interested in entering the helpxng 
services . 

b. Junior colleges and community colleges could 
play a vital role in preparing students for 
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c. 



the help;':.ig services. 

Educational programs to prepare students to 
enter the helping services should not be re- 
stricted to liberal arts programs. Other 
basic colleges may conceivably play an iir 
portant role either in acquainting the stu- 
dent or preparing him for the helping ser- 
vices . 

d. The use of continuing education programs on 
a non-credit basis to train people for the 
helping services should be encouraged. Con- 
tinuing education programs have been funded 
under the Manpower Development Training Act 
to prepare people to enter the helping ser- 
vices. These programs x^ave been generally 
very successful in reaching their goals, but 
the potential inherent in this process has 
hardly been recognized. 

e. Educational institutions outside the formal 
educational structure should be encouraged 
to develop training programs. A start has 
already been made in this direction through 
such educational agencies as the Job Corps. 
The results have been encouraging and it 
seems to be a most appropriate way of reach- 
ing the culturally disadvantaged. 

9. The National Defense Educational Assistance Act 
should be amended to allow debt liquidation 
privileges to students entering into the helping 
services with critical manpower shortages simi- 
lar to those allowed to students entering into 
the teaching of disadvantaged or handicapped. 
Under these provisions a student may liquidate 
his entire loan by remaining in a helping service 
job at least seven years. 

10. Greater use should be made of inteiveners or 

intervention on behalf of the student wishing to 
enter the helping profession. A paradox fre- 
quently exists where jobs are available, but 
qualified people for one reason or another can- 
not get these jobs. Interveners would be people 
of sufficient influence who could break the bar- 
riers to job placement and thus provide an 
accessible channel for bringing agency and stu- 
dent together . 
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